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cations serves as a reminder of the 
work that the Society has accomplished 


and is still accomplishing over a very wide field. 


The original Palezographical Society, to dis- 
tinguish it from which the present Society is called 
‘ New,” was founded by Sir Edward Augustus Bond 
and Sir E. Maunde Thompson, with the co- 
operation of M. Delisle and other foreign scholars, 
in 1873. It published in all some five hundred 
plates, in addition to those in a separate Oriental 
series, and when it was closed in 1894, had accom- 
plished a work which it would be difficult to over- 
estimate, while its subscribers had a minor and 
commonplace, but still satisfactory reward in the 
knowledge that their sets had a much higher 
money value than the total of the subscriptions 
paid for them. After a rest of ten years the ‘New’ 
Society was formed by Sir E. Maunde Thompson, 
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Sir G. F. Warner, and Sir F. G. Kenyon, again 


with the co-operation of many foreign scholars, to 
carry on the work under the new conditions which 
had developed, and in the light of the new know- 
ledge which had largely arisen from study of the 
plates its predecessor had published, while the 
gift of a not inconsiderable balance from the old 
Society’s account gave it a further advantage. 

In the interval of quiescence the finds of papyri 
in Egypt had taken back the beginnings of Greek 
paleography many centuries, and in Europe in- 
creased facilities for travel, and the improved 
methods and much wider use of photography, had 
brought the treasures preserved in public and 
private libraries much nearer to the conception of 
a common stock to be investigated and surveyed 
as a whole. For a Society with its headquarters 
in England there was a further advantage in the 
keener realization of the importance of the English 
schools both of hand-writing and illumination, and 
in the success which had attended the more detailed 
study of the work of different local centres. Many 
English manuscripts had long ago found their way 
to continental libraries, and without facsimiles 
from these the study of our native work could not 
be complete. 

The New Palzographical Society had thus a fine 
field in which to work, and the results which it 
had to show after its first ten years’ existence were 
no less satisfactory. The two hundred and fifty 
plates which form its first series are drawn from 
originals extending over the period from the fifth 
century B.c. to the late fifteenth century a.p., 
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and it is no exaggeration to say that they cover 
every branch of the science with which they are 
concerned. 

Fifty-four of the plates are Greek, their appeal 
being necessarily limited in comparison to the rest 
of the series, but they are of great interest and 
value. The first example is not striétly palzo- 
graphical: this is a bronze tablet of the early fifth 
century B.c., on which is inscribed a decree of the 
Hypocnemidian Locrians relating to Naupactus, 
of importance as being, to quote the Introduction, 
‘an early monument of the development of the 
Western branch of the Greek alphabet, from which 
the Latin alphabet was derived. Papyri are repre- 
sented by nineteen plates, eight of which deal with 
the literary hands, beginning with a plate of the 
celebrated Persae of Timotheus, which dates from 
the late fourth century B.c., and is the earliest 
Greek manuscript known; it was discovered in 
1902, and is now in the Kénigliche Museen at 
Berlin. It is followed in order of date by a Com- 
mentary on Plato of the second century A.D., also 
in the Berlin Museum, and by two portions of 
Book II of Homer’s Iliad, in the British Museum 
and Bodleian Library respectively. These two 
fragments, the second of which is sometimes 
known as the Hawara Homer, are likewise of the 
second century, and are written in beautiful uncial 
hands of the type that served as a model for the 
early vellum manuscripts, showing in this case a 
striking resemblance to the Ambrosian Iliad at 
Milan. A fragment of Julius Africanus, of the 
middle of the third century, an Epistle to the 
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Hebrews of the late third or early fourth century, 
and two copies of Menander, probably of the fifth 
century, complete the series of literary papyri. 
The two manuscripts last mentioned are interesting 
as being portions of papyrus codices. The first, 
which is in the Cairo Museum, is the larger, con- 
sisting of seventeen leaves; the second, a single 
leaf in the Bibliotheque Publique at Geneva, is 
reproduced in its entirety, and it may be noted in 
passing that the honour of publishing the first 
facsimiles of both these manuscripts fell to the 
Society. The eleven plates that follow illustrate 
the cursive hands as found in papyri, beginning 
with two deeds from upper Egypt, of B.c. 127 
and 106-105, and ending with a tax account of 
A.D. 718. It is noteworthy that all the documents 
illustrated, where they do not bear any precise 
date, are dateable to within a period of five years: 
the great difficulties presented to students by these 
hands are a matter of common knowledge, and the 
value of such a series of dated examples, accom- 
panied in all cases by full transcripts, cannot be 
over-estimated. In view also of the comparative 
scarcity of papyri it is not always possible to obtain 
a chronologically consecutive series in a single 
library, and the bringing together of specimens 
from widely distant repositories is one of the man 
advantages of systematic publications of facsimiles 
such as these, and one that all students must 
appreciate. 

The papyri are succeeded by examples of Greek 
uncial writing from the second to the tenth century, 
taken, with two exceptions, from vellum manu- 
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scripts. A fragment of Demosthenes, probably of 
the second century, shows a specimen of a slightly 
cursive papyrus uncial, evidently written at a time 
when vellum was considered an inferior material to 
papyrus, and was only used for common produc- 
tions. This is followed by plates of the two 
Biblical manuscripts acquired in Egypt in 1906 by 
Mr. C. L. Freer, of Detroit. The first, a copy 
of the Gospels, probably of the fifth century with 
seventh century additions, is difficult to date owing 
to the unusual hand in which it is written; the 
second contains the Books of Deuteronomy and 
Joshua, written in a large uncial hand of the sixth 
century. The next plate contains the first repro- 
duction of the sixth century Gospels in silver and 
purple discovered in Cappadocia, and now in the 
Imperial Library at Petrograd. Twelve leaves of 
this same manuscript have been known since the 
seventeenth century, being now divided between 
the Vatican Library, the British Museum (Cotton 
MS. Titus C. xv.), and the Imperial Library at 
Vienna: the Petrograd volume is, however, in 
much finer preservation. Space will not allow a 
notice of all the plates. One must, however, note 
the last example, a copy of the Gospels in the 
Vatican Library dated a.p. 949, which, with one 
possible exception, is the only uncial manuscript of 
the Greek New Testament that bears a precise date. 

Greek minuscules are represented by twenty- 
four plates, which include the well-known Townley 
Homer in the British Museum; another plate 
from this manuscript was issued by the Palzo- 
graphical Society, and the editors here take the 
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opportunity of correéting a mistaken date formerly 
assigned to it. An Hesiod of a.p. 1280, now at 
Florence, gives an early example of a Western 
manuscript on paper. Greek manuscripts are 
proverbially difficult to assign even to particular 
centuries, and the faét that out of these twenty- 
four specimens nineteen are precisely dated should 
make a strong appeal to all who have experienced 
difficulties of the kind. 

The interest so far has been entirely paleo- 
graphical, as might be expected; four of the Greek 
plates, however, give specimens of Byzantine 
illumination, one of which, taken from a Gospel 
Book of a.p. 1326 in the British Museum, shows 
an evangelist with his emblem, this latter being, 
curiously enough, a rare feature in the Byzantine 
school. 

The first plate of the Latin series, which includes 
Modern Languages, is again not strictly paleo- 
graphical, being taken from two bronze military 
diplomas in the British Museum, dated a.p. 103 
and 246, which, besides showing the formula of 
these documents, provide dated examples of Latin 
rustic capitals. Examples of uncial manuscripts 
follow, among which we may note a fragment 
of the Gospel of S. Luke of the late seventh cen- 
tury, now in Durham Cathedral Library. The 
text of this fragment is remarkably close to the 
Lindisfarne Gospels, of which it may possibly be 
the immediate parent, although in the opinion 
of the editors the two manuscripts were more 
probably derived from 2 common source. Still 
more interesting are two plates showing both sides 
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of a single leaf from a Bible of about a.p. 700-715, 
discovered by the Rev. W. Greenwell, D.C.L., in 
an old curiosity shop in Newcastle, and presented 
by him to the British Museum. Ten other leaves 
have since been discovered in the library of Lord 
Middleton. It resembles the celebrated Codex 
Amiatinus very closely both in text and appearance, 
and these scanty remnants are very probably all 
that remain of one of the two codices which 
Ceolfrid caused to be written for Wearmouth and 
Jarrow at the same time as that volume. Three 
plates, illustrating mixed uncials and minuscules, 
and half uncials, begin with a remarkable specimen, 
the earliest in date of the Latin series, in the shape 
of a fragment of a papyrus roll of the Epitome of 
Livy, on the verso of which is the Epistle to the 
Hebrews noted above on p. gg. It may be as- 
signed by meansof the latter tothe third century, and 
as an approximately dated specimen of a Latin book 
hand of this early period is of the utmost importance. 

Under the heading ‘ Uncials, Half-Uncials, and 
Minuscules’ are thirty-six plates, showing the 
insular script (Irish, English, etc.) from the eighth 
to the eleventh centuries. Among these may be 
mentioned two plates from the Blickling Psalter 
in the library of the Marquis of Lothian, pro- 
viding a good specimen of eighth century English 
half-uncials, with ornamental initials resembling 
those of the Cotton MS. Vespasian A. I. in the 
British Museum, which was produced at S. Augus- 
tine’s Abbey, Canterbury. The Hereford Gospels, 
of the early ninth century, are also of particular 
value as an example of the insular minuscule as 
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written probably in Wales; another plate from 
the end of the same volume gives a record in 
Anglo-Saxon of a shire-moot in the reign of Cnut, 
showing that the manuscript has belonged to 
Hereford Cathedral since that date. Students of 
Anglo-Saxon manuscripts will find materials in 
the translations by Alfred the Great of S. Gregory’s 
Pastoral care and of Orosius, from the Bodleian 
and Lord Tollemache’s library respectively ; in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle at Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, and in the ‘ Exeter Book’ of poems. The 
Bosworth Psalter in the British Museum and the 
Sherborne Pontifical in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
show the typical Canterbury hand of the tenth cen- 
tury, a plate from the ‘ Ramsay’ Benediétional, also 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale, giving an example 
of the Winchester hand of the same period. 

The continental minuscule hands from the ninth 
century to A.D. 952 are illustrated by a separate 
series of nineteen plates, showing the Visigothic, 
Lombardic, Corbie, Pre-Carolingian, and Caro- 
lingian scripts. Amongst these a Tironian Lexicon, 
written in France in theearly tenth century,and now 
in the British Museum, deserves special notice. 

One hundred and four plates which follow 
under the heading ‘ Minuscules, General Series’ 
comprise specimens of every variety of book- 
hand, with a few less formal examples, from 
the eleventh to the fifteenth centuries; a large 
number of the manuscripts contain dated colo- 
phons, or are otherwise dateable from internal 
evidence, one of the objeéts of the editors being 
to arrange a series that will form a reliable basis 
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for dating other manuscripts. The examples, which 
include several plates from manuscripts in the 
English language, cannot be noticed individually, 
owing to lack of space. A very special feature 
must, however, be mentioned, in the shape of two 
plates of monastic press-marks of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries; twenty-two different 
English monasteries are represented, and the 
colleétion, the first of its kind, will without 
doubt help to identify the provenance of many 
hitherto untraced volumes. Such a contribution 
towards one of the most fascinating branches of 
research cannot be too warmly welcomed by lovers 
of manuscripts. Under the last: heading, that of 
‘Charter hands,’ is a series of twenty-four plates, 
illustrating the development of the official hands 
from A.D. 1147 to 1455. The plates are almost 
entirely taken from charters, many of which have 
fine seals, and this section is a very representative 
and interesting one. 

There remains to be discussed that side of the 
Society’s publications which undoubtedly makes 
the widest appeal, namely, the many excellent 
reproductions from illuminated manuscripts that 
adorn the series. The art of reproducing medieval 
illuminations has made a considerable advance since 
the days of the original Palezographical Society, 
and the present facsimiles may be compared to 
some advantage with the earlier publications, good 
as were the latter. 

A further point should be noted in the excellent 
system adopted by the present editors, who, whilst 
reproducing at least one page as nearly as. possible 
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on the scale of the original, often give four or 
more pages from the same manuscript on a reduced 
scale. In other cases plates are given of historiated 
or decorative initials and line endings, so that it is 
possible from the facsimiles to obtain a compara- 
tively intimate knowledge of the manuscripts that 
could hardly be conveyed by a single plate. The 
reproductions are in all cases accompanied by full 
descriptions, setting forth the history of the manu- 
scripts and solving, often for the first time, 
problems connected with them. I have already 
noticed the specimens of Byzantine illumination 
in the Greek series, and have only to deal here 
with the ‘ Latin and Modern Languages’’ seétion. 

The finest of the earlier examples is the Sacra- 
mentary of Drogo, Bishop of Metz, produced 
between about a.p. 830 and 850, and now in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale. Two plates are given, 
showing the whole of one page and the greater 
part of another, each having a large historiated 
initial, while the second plate gives ten of the 
other initials in the volume. The style of the 
work resembles in many ways that of the Rheims 
School, of which the Utrecht Psalter is the best 
known example. A page of The Hereford Gospels, 
to which I have already referred, shows a ninth 
century development of the Anglo-Irish School of 
illumination. Two more English manuscripts 
follow, the first, a copy of the Gospels ‘at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, being a fine example of the 
Winchester School of the early eleventh century ; 
the second, a Gospel lectionary of slightly later 
date, now at Pembroke College, Cambridge, was 
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probably produced at Hereford. A copy of S. 
Augustine, ‘De Civitate Dei,’ of the late eleventh 
or twelfth century, now at Florence, contains some 
interesting miniatures in the style of the English 
outline drawings of the period, but with certain 
continental characteristics, which suggest that they 
were executed perhaps by an English artist working 
abroad, or by a continental artist under English 
influence. 

Twelfth century illumination is represented 
largely by English work, which at that period, 
and indeed until late in the thirteenth century, 
when Paris rose to its high position under S, Louis, 
was unsurpassed by any other ‘school. The first 
example is taken from a Terence in the Bodleian 
Library, illustrated with drawings, and probably 
emanating from S. Albans. A produét of the 
equally important School of Bury S. Edmunds is 
shown next in Sir G. L. Holford’s fine Miracles 
and Passion of S. Edmund, of about a.p. 1125-50, 
here illustrated by three plates, the first of which 
shows two pages of script with beautiful decorative 
initials, while the next two reproduce eight of the 
miniatures on their actual scale. These full-page 
miniatures are by a different hand from the initials 
of the text, and are of a rather earlier date; the 
editors suggest that they may have been intended 
for a manuscript of Herman’s collection, possibly 
even for Tib. B. II in the British Museum, which 
was written about a.p. 1100. A plate from the 
fine Bible of Bishop Pudsey of Durham, still pre- 
served in the Cathedral Library, is almost eclipsed 
by three from a superb Bible in the Bibliotheque 
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Ste. Genevieve, Paris, written by a scribe of Canter- 
bury named Mainerus, who has supplied details 
concerning himself and his family in a remarkable 
colophon printed by the editors in their descrip- 
tion. One may, perhaps, wonder how long the 
scribe remained in the good graces of his second 
brother, after writing of him that he was called 
‘Robertus . qui a re nomen habuit . spoliator enim 
diu fuit et predo,’ or even of his third brother 
who ‘ nuncupabatur Giroldus . girouagus enim fuit 
omnibus diebus uite sue.’ One can only hope that 
neither of his brethren was proficient in the art 
of reading, if, as the colophon rather suggests, re- 
lations had not already become somewhat strained. 
The great initial I to Genesis, with a column of 
text, is given in the first plate, the two that follow 
showing seventeen other historiated initials and 
the upper portion of a page from the Eusebian 
Canons; the work throughout is of a magnificent 
order. The last English example is a splendid 
Psalter in the Hunterian Museum at Glasgow, 
probably written in the diocese of York, and again 
represented here by three plates, of which the last 
shows a seleétion of historiated initials. 

Foreign examples of this century include the 
unique Psalter of Queen Melissenda in the British 
Museum, written probably at Jerusalem in the 
period 1131-44, and combining Byzantine minia- 
tures with a western script and decorative initials ; 
a copy of Beatus’ Commentary on the Apocalypse, 
probably executed in Spain, and now in the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester; and lastly, a copy 
of Petrus Lombardus on the Psalms, in the collec- 
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tion of Mr. Dyson Perrins, written in 1166 for 
Hartwig, Archbishop of Bremen, and given by 
him to his church. The last page incidentally 
has a contemporary list of other books given by 
Hartwig to the church; a facsimile of this list 
accompanies the description. 

English art again figures largely in the thirteenth 
century, with a series of magnificent examples, the 
first of which is the Psalter of the early part of the 
century, in the library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; it is here represented by three plates, 
which give six pages, five large and two smaller 
initials, and four charaéteristic line-endings. The 
celebrated Apocalypse of about*a.p. 1230 in the 
same library, is shown in two plates, while in 
another wonderful Psalter of about a.p. 1250 in 
the Duke of Rutland’s library at Belvoir Castle, 
and known as the ‘Rutland Psalter,’ English 
thirteenth century art reaches its culminating point. 
Six pages of this noble volume are reproduced, two 
being on the scale of the original, while in addition 
several specimens of the humorous marginal draw- 
ings—afterwards a regular feature, but of which 
this manuscript affords some early examples—are 
shown on the back of the first page of description. 
The well-known Petrus Comestor in the British 
Museum, which so closely resembles the first quire 
of the Tenison Psalter in the same collection, shows 
a beautiful specimen of English writing and de- 
coration of the period 1283-1300. 

Of foreign illuminated manuscripts the most 
notable is Mr. Dyson Perrins’ Laws of Aragon, the 
work of a Spanish artist under French influence. 
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A composite plate is also very welcome, repro- 
ducing four of the minute Bibles charaéteristic of 
the century, two being English, one French, and 
one Italian. All four are in the British Museum. 
The fourteenth century opens with a French 
masterpiece in the delightful ‘ Vie de S. Denis’ of 
A.D. 1317 in the Bibliotheque Nationale, with its 
fascinating pictures of Paris life: as for instance, 
the boats carrying wine down the river, which 
seems to have abounded at that period in rather 
startling varieties of fish; the goldsmith at work 
in the background ; the beggar receiving alms, with 
a child slung on his back; or, as shown in another 
plate, the two men in a boat haggling over some 
fish, while on the bank are a bird fancier with a 
cage, a druggist with his pestle, and others. This 
delightful little volume is followed by one of the 
very finest products of the East Anglian School of 
A.D. 1322-5, namely, the Psalter in the Public 
Library at Douai, known as the ‘ Douai Psalter.’ 
Two plates, of the Crucifixion and the Beatus-page, 
are given on the scale of the original, and a third 
plate shows four of the other pages. The pictorial 
Bible History in the Earl of Leicester’s library at 
Holkham, four pages of which are shown, is re- 
markable for the originality and vigour of its 
miniatures, if the latter are somewhat rough in 
execution. The series in that volume illustrating 
the Old Testament are very similar to those at the 
beginning of Queen Mary’s Psalter in the British 
Museum. Another most interesting example of 
the East Anglian School follows in the Louterell 
Psalter, produced about a.D. 1340 and now belong- 
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ing to Lulworth Castle library. It shows the 
school on its downward path, and is not to be 
compared artistically with the Douai Psalter, but 
it is remarkable for its antiquarian interest and its 
extraordinary series of marginal grotesques, some 
of which will be found in the six pages reproduced. 
Two plates from a copy of the Romances of 
Alexander in the Bodleian Library show a good 
example of the French School of a.p. 1338-44— 
it is pleasant to find a Punch and Judy Show in 
the border of one of the pages—while a plate from 
the end of the same volume gives a most inter- 
esting picture of the Piazzetta at Venice, by an 
English artist of about a.p. 1400. A fine Bible 
Historiale among the Royal manuscripts in the 
British Museum, dated a.p. 1357, is a last speci- 
men of French work of the period. 

The illumination of the fifteenth century, as 
here represented, begins with a Bohemian example 
in the great Bible of a.p. 1402 in the Musée 
Plantin-Moretus at Antwerp, which is closely allied 
to a similar Bible at Vienna. The work of this 
manuscript, as shown in four plates, is in different 
stages of completion, and is interesting on that 
account apart from its fine quality. Another Bible 
Historiale, written for Jean Duc de Berry before 
A.D. 1413 and now in the British Museum, gives 
a fine specimen of French illumination of the 
beginning of the century, the plate showing the 
elaborate composition at the beginning of Genesis, 
probably representing the Temple of Wisdom. A 
magnificent French example of about a.p. 1425 
follows in the Sobieski Hours in the Royal Library 
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at Windsor. This splendid volume, which closely 
resembles the famous Bedford Hours in the British 
Museum and was decorated in part by the same 
artists, is on account of its comparative inaccessi- 
bility here reproduced in five plates, three being in 
photogravure. Flemish art is seen in a plate from 
the Conquests of Charlemagne at Brussels, the 
work of Jean le Tavernier of Oudenarde in 1458. 

A beautiful Aristotle of about 1458, and a frag- 
ment of a Toledo Missal, both in the British 
Museum, show examples of Spanish initials and 
borders under Italian influence, the initials, par- 
ticularly in the latter manuscript, which was 
executed before 1483, having a curious appearance 
of solidity. Lastly, the Italian School is represented 
by a copy of S. Augustine, ‘De Civitate Dei’ in 
the British Museum, executed before 1485, and by 
a fine North Italian, possibly Ferrarese, choral book 
of the latter part of the century, bequeathed in 
1908 to the Society of Antiquaries by Sir Thomas 
Brooke. Three plates are given from this volume, 
the first of which shows the miracle of the Ethio- 
pian’s leg performed by SS. Cosmas and Damian, 
and described in the Legenda Aurea. 

The Society has now entered upon its second 
series, and the two parts, each containing twenty- 
five plates, that have so far been issued, show by 
their contents that the stock of manuscripts worthy 
of reproduction is far from exhausted. Two features 
in particular characterise the new series: the first 
is that every plate has without exception been drawn 
from manuscripts outside the British Museum. 
The second relates to the heading ‘ Charter hands’ 
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in the first series, for which it is here proposed to 
substitute to a certain extent that of ‘ Record hands,’ 
giving examples of the various kinds of script in 
which the Public Records are written. At the 
same time charters are to be given occasionally, as 
in Part I, which includes a Papal Bull of a.p. 1 509. 
The other plates follow the lines of the first series, 
beginning as usual with some specimens of Greek 
papyri and vellum manuscripts. Of the former, a 
highly important example was recently issued in 
Part II; this is a marriage contract of B.c. 311-10, 
the earliest dated Greek document in existence, 
which confirms the early date given in the first 
series to the Timotheus papyrus.' It is now at 
Berlin, and the negative was fortunately obtained 
when, in the words of the editors, ‘the violent 
severance of relations between the scholars of 
England and Germany seemed only a remote con- 
tingency.’ In the Latin series the paleographical 
examples maintain the high level of the former 
publicatious, and include such manuscripts as the 
well-known Salaberga Psalter formerly at Laon, 
and now at Berlin, written in insular half- uncials 
of the early eighth century, and containing fine 
initials in the Celtic style. 

Of the illuminated manuscripts as yet repro- 
duced, it need only be said that Part I contains 
three plates from the magnificent Ormesby Psalter in 
the Bodleian Library, another of the glories of the 
East Anglian School of the early fourteenth century; 
while in Part II are included a fine English twelfth 
century bestiary, also in the Bodleian Library; a 

' See above, p. 99. 
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charming late thirteenth century book of Hours 
at Cambrai; and a richly decorated Missal of the 
late fifteenth century, presented to the Certosa at 
Florence by a member of the Acciaioli family, and 
now belonging to Lord Aldenham. 

This present article has been an attempt to give 
some record of the Society’s work during the twelve 
years of its existence, and by so doing to show the 
great importance of that work for the study of 
manuscripts in this country. It is particularly 
addressed to non-members interested in manuscripts, 
who may be reminded that there is still time to 
join for the whole of the second series with no 
greater initial expense than the purchase of a couple 
of parts. 

Eric G. MIrar. 
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IDEALS IN MODERN FRENCH 
LITERATURE. 


MAURICE BARRES. 


‘Il faut se om. pour penser, de la foule 
Et s’y confondre pour agir.’ 


‘Il n’est pas nécessaire de posséder une foi parfaite 
pour prendre un plaisir de vénération devant l’image 
sereine de la foi.’ 


“SA ARRES offers an example of a man 

“® of thought and action, a combination 
gq more often found among the southern 
than the northern races. A&schylus, 





to take a few names at random, were soldiers; 
Chateaubriand, Lamartine, and Victor Hugo, like 
Barres, took an aétive part in the politics of their 
time. 

With Barrés, as with Anatole France, the subject 
of my last article, there are many aspects under 
which his work might be considered. I might, for 
instance, take its purely literary side, and point out 
Barres’ masterly use of the French language, his 
power of suggesting unforeseen and unthought 
of meanings to some quite simple word, his gift 
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of inventing the most delightful images,’ and of 
investing scenes of external nature with a gentle, 
poetical melancholy that lends them a peculiar 
charm.? I might point out how his style unites 
with pure classical beauty all that is best in sym- 
bolism. But I shall, in accordance with the 
purpose of these articles, confine myself to an 
attempt to show from a study of his chief writings 
what are his ideals for France, and how he pro- 
poses ‘de porter remeéde au mal universel humain.’ 
Although his end is similar to that of Anatole 
France—the amelioration of the lot of the ‘ sous- 
hommes’ who suffer unjustly in the lower ranks 
of modern society, and the elevation of the ideals 
of life in all classes—his method is, as we shall see, 
very different. 

Barrés is a native of Lorraine. He was born at 
Charmes-sur-Moselle (Vosges) in 1862. Educated 
at the lycée of Nancy, he went to Paris in 1883, 
and there began to write for newspapers and 
reviews. He interested himself in the political 
movement initiated and led by Boulanger,+ whose 
notice he attracted. Barrés was elected deputy 
for Nancy in 1889, and retained his seat until 
1893. Subsequently he has sat in the Chamber 

' As an example, I may quote the sentence in which the feelings 
of alittle child reproved by those he loves are hinted at: ‘ Il semble 
alors, que |’on soit précipité d’une chambre pleine de musique et 
de bougies dans de froides ténébres.’ 

2 Cf. the ‘Chant de défaite’ (Venise) in ‘Amori et Dolori 
Sacrum’ (1903). 

oa earliest important book was ‘Sous l’ceil des Barbares’ 
I ° 
‘ 4 Ch *L’Appel au Soldat’ (1900), Barrés’ novel dealing with 
the Boulanger episode. 
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for Meurthe-et-Moselle, and for the ‘1 arron- 
dissement’ of Paris. 

There was never philosopher yet whose philo- 
sophy was not coloured to a greater or less extent by 
his personal circumstances, and the most cursory 
study of Barres makes it clear that the accident 
of the time and place of his birth has had an 
enduring influence on his mind. He was eight 
years of age in 1870, and therefore old enough to 
have been alive to the impressions of the period 
of the Franco-Prussian War and of the annexa- 
tion. Indeed, he was twenty-one before he ceased 
to have his permanent home in Lorraine, always 
his ‘ petite patrie,’ as France is his ‘ grande patrie.’ 
His love of Lorraine—of the land and its in- 
habitants—shines through everything Barres has 
written. For him Lorraine represents ‘les habi- 
tudes accumulées,’ the ancestors and traditions that 
make him what he is. 


, ‘De la campagne en toute saison, s’éléve le chant des 
morts. Un vent léger le porte et le disperse comme une 
senteur. Que son appel nous oriente! Le cri et le vol 
des oiseaux, la multiplicité des brins d’herbe, la ramure des 
arbres, les teintes changeantes du ciel et le silence des 
espaces nous rendent sensible, en tous lieux, la loi de 
l’éternelle décomposition ; mais le climat, la végétation, 
chaque aspect, les plus humbles influences de notre pays 
natal nous révélent et nous commandent notre destin 
propre, nous forcent d’accepter nos besoins, nos insuffi- 
sances, nos limites enfin et une discipline, car les morts 
auraient peu fait de nous donner la vie, si la terre devenue 
leur sépulcre ne nous conduisait aux lois de la vie.’ 


Yet strong individualist as Barres is, he instinc- 
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tively accepts the limitations of his own tempera- 
ment; and in any endeavour to pluck the heart 
out of his writings, this fact must always be borne 
in mind. 

His earliest books, ‘Sous l’@il des Barbares’ 
(1888), ‘Un homme libre’ (1889), and ‘ Le Jardin 
de Bérénice’ (1891), are grouped under the general 
title of ‘Le culte de moi.’ By barbarians Barres 
means those whose dream of life differs from his 
own; they are the ‘non-moi,’ strangers and foes 
who try to bend us to their image. But we must 
be true to our ‘moi,’ and make every effort not to 
yield. The first volume describes the years of 
apprenticeship of a young man of the time. He 
demands of some unknown power—‘ Toi seul, 6 
maitre, si tu existes quelque part, axiome, religion 
ou prince des hommes’—to choose for him the 
path along which his destiny will be fulfilled. 
We all need a guide, be it an ethical system, a 
religion, or a hero to imitate. But as Barres pro- 
ceeds he discovers that it is necessary to create our 
‘moi’ every day,’ and that we must ourselves find 
for our ‘moi’ a direction in harmony with the 
universe.? It is in the third volume of this series, 
in ‘Le Jardin de Bérénice,’ that Barres’ ideas on 
love are most fully expressed. For him love con- 
sists in endowing the first comer whose tempera- 
ment lends itself to it with the qualities that we 
chance at the moment to be seeking. Finally, 
Barres’ doétrine of the ‘Culte de moi’ is resolved 
into the belief that every man must make himself, 


t Cf. ‘Un homme libre’ (1889). 
? Cf, ‘Le jardin de Bérénice’ (1891). 
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must be and must act in harmony with his own 
nature. At the same time Barres seeks to prove 
that such a method of living and thinking offers 
a discipline, but one that in no way prevents the 
initiative of the individual. 

However, after a while, Barrés seems to have 
felt that the ‘Culte de moi’ was scarcely satisfactory 
as a rule of life, and in 1897, with ‘ Les deracinés,’ 
began a new series of three novels under the col- 
lective title, ‘Roman de l’énergie nationale.’ In 
fact, for the ‘Culte de moi’ he substituted the 
*Culte des héros.’. ‘De tous les désirs, le plus 
pressant tendait vers des étres pour qui il pit s’en- 
thousiasmer, contrarié par l’angoisse de leur paraitre 
indigne.’ Seven young Lorrainers, pupils of the 
Lycée of Nancy, one of whom, Sturel, undoubtedly 
represents Barres himself, leave their homes, to seek 
fame and their livelihood in Paris. Taine and 
Napoleon become their heroes: the first because 
although he has not, like Napoleon, ‘ réveillé les 
capitales, les peuples,’ yet as philosopher he has 
‘tenu en éveil les parties les plus profondes ’ of his 
brain, ‘ moi aussi, je domine Punivers: je lui 
impose les lois de mon esprit ’ ; the second because 
the undying Napoleon is the ‘jeune chef de clan, 
du pays corse, le général d’Italie et d’Egypt, le 
Premier Consul,’ and through all the vicissitudes 
and transformations of his ‘légende,’ he remains: 
‘ Napoléon, professeur d’energie.” When time has 
destroyed his work, and ‘son génie ne conseillera 
plus utilement les penseurs ni les peuples, puis que 
toutes les conditions de vie sociale et individuelle 
qu’il a envisagées se seront modifi¢es, quelque chose 
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pourtant subsistera: sa puissance de multiplier 
lenergie.’ The second of the series, ‘L’Appel au 
Soldat’ (1900), deals with the Boulanger episode. 
For Barres Boulanger stood for unity of sentiment, 
and thus for the negation of parliamentarism. 
When all is over, when Boulanger has proved 
himself a ‘héros manqué,’ Barres makes Sturel 
declare ‘ notre chef a totalement échoué, son heure 
n’était pas venue; mais il donne son nom a un 
mouvement pareil aux fievres qui sauvérent trente 
fois la France. . . . Boulanger n’est qu’un incident. 
Nous retrouverons d’autres boulangismes.’ The 
third of the series and the least interesting, ‘ Leurs 
figures’ (1903), deals with the Panama scandals. 
In these novels Barres paints ‘la masse’ with its 
ideas and passions, and not individual men or 
women, and the teaching of all of them is the willing 
acceptation' of what is inevitable in our life and 
surroundings. But in such acceptation there is 
neither submission nor resignation; it has an active 
quality. For while it humiliates us by placing us 
in the mediocre conditions of our individual life, it 
stimulates us to worship and imitate those who are 
heroes, and we should never forget that there are 
‘lyres on all the summits’ of the narrow land in 
which this philosophy of acceptation imprisons us. 
Barres’ meaning is well illustrated in his novel, 
‘Au service de l’Allemagne’ (1905), in which a 
young Alsatian has to do his military service in 
Germany. The young man accepts the fact, con- 
forms to the inevitable, but successfully preserves 
his own individual and traditional charaéter and 


' I use the word in its sense of assent, acquiescence. 
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sentiments, and is careful that his comrades in 
barracks and his superior officers shall realise that 
a Frenchman is an individual for whom other indi- 
viduals exist, and shall acknowledge in their hearts 
that, after all, French civilisation may be better 
than German. At any rate, when the young man’s 
year of service is over, his colonel is able to say 
to him with sincerity: ‘The French have more 
humanity than the Germans.’' The philosophy 
is not new. Our common problem 


‘Is—not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be—but finding first 
What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to our means.’ 


To make the best of circumstances which we are 
inevitably forced to accept is undoubtedly a severe 
discipline, but also a wholesome one both for the 
individual and the mass. 

Having once adopted the philosophy of accepta- 
tion, Barres proceeds to show by act and word that 
the remedy for the ills of France is to support and 
further a policy of nationalism. He set forth his 
nationalist doctrine in 1894 in a journal called ‘La 
Cocarde,’ which existed for six months. It was a 
revolutionary publication, in the pages of which, 
however, royalists, bonapartists, socialists, and 


' I have purposely in this article avoided touching on Barrés’ 
views on Alsace-Lorraine, partly on account of space, and partly 
by reason of the present crisis. They can best be studied in 
‘ L*Appel au Soldat,’ and the two volumes of the series entitled, 
‘Les Bastions de |’Est,’ ‘ Au service de |’Allemagne’ (1906); and 
* Colette Baudoche’ (1909). 
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anarchists all fraternized. A wit said that only 
opportunists were lacking. It upheld tradition- 
alism, which included the acceptation of the 
discipline of the Roman Catholic Church, anti- 
parliamentarism, decentralization, and the pro- 
tection of French labour. 

Barres defines a nationalist as a Frenchman ‘ qui 
a pris conscience de sa formation,’ and has accepted 
a determinism that teaches him the most suitable 
atmosphere for the development of his individality. 
Determinism, that is, the belief that all moral choice 
is the necessary result of psychological or other 
conditions, forms the foundation of Barres’ teaching 
and philosophy. A man must recognise that he is 
born in a country, that his physical and mental 
chara¢teristics are inherited, that he is the product 
of traditions from which he cannot and should not 
desire to free himself; and it is only in full acknow- 
ledgment of those faéts that he will come to a right 
understanding of the conditions of life under which 
he can best exist. ‘The dead are the authors of 
our life, the founders of our thought, the source 
of our sensibility; the earth is our cradle and our 
tomb, the horizon that bounds our dreams. Every 
detail of the familiar face of nature has a meaning, 
the landscape bears everywhere the impress of the 
men who lived before us.’ 

Decentralization must go hand in hand with 
nationalism, and will strengthen the national 
sentiment. It was Mistral who wrote: 

‘ Je voudrais qu’on laissat chaque province plus large- 
ment maitresse de l’organisation de sa vie intellectuelle et 
économique, et qu’ainsi on donnat aux hommes qui y 
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naissent plus de raisons d’aimer leur coin de terre et de 
s'y rendre utile en s’y attachant.’ 


Barrés contends that there are ‘ Vérités lorraines, 
verités bretonnes, vérités provencales,’ which cen- 
turies have made beneficent and true in France, and 
which a patriot must defend. Each distriét should 
be empowered to try for itself the kind of reform 
it most needs without the necessity of setting in 
motion a cumbrous administrative machine. Pro- 
cedure which suits the peasants of Normandy may 
be utterly unsuitable for those of Provence. The 
groups that really go to form national life, family, 
commune, district, province, mtst be reorganised, 
must be granted the liberties necessary for their 
stability and development. For instance, the com- 
mune must be granted autonomy in all the business 
that pertains to its peculiar interests. There should 
be local parliaments, each regulating the affairs of 
its distri€t. They could make trial of the most 
varied economic and political regimes, and indeed, 
aét as sociological laboratories. Rival systems 
could thus be judged by their results, not by their 
theoretical pronouncements. 

According to Barres nationalism implies both 
protectionism and socialism. A nationalist state 
would be careful of the highest interests of the 
nation, capable of safeguarding them, and desirous 
of the protection in every sense of those interests. 
It would establish an organization of ‘travail 
social” which would rule out all foreigners, and 
render naturalization more difficult by making 
military service one of its conditions. 
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State insurance must be instituted for the work- 
man; liberty of association must be assured to 
artisans and agricultural labourers alike, and tech- 
nical instruction must be developed. The worker 
must no longer be a mere wage-earner, but a 
partner in the concern he helps to promote. A 
return to something like the old trade guilds would 
be advisable, and there should be universal suffrage 
by referendum. 

The type of socialism in a nationalist state would 
be that which would aim at the material and moral 
amelioration of the most numerous and the poorest 
classes of the community. and would protect them 
against economic insecurity. And the keeping out 
of foreign products and foreign workmen would 
be, in Barres’ opinion, the best way of doing this. 
He builds up the state thus : groups’ of individuals 
form communes; groups of communes form dis- 
tricts ;* groups of distri€ts form the nation ; groups 
of nations form that federal humanity which is only 
possible if each ‘patrie’ supports and relies on 
itself. So that internationalism in the Barrésienne 
philosophy means alliance between nations, mot the 
sinking or destruction of historical nationalities. 

But Barrés confesses that before sucha millennium 
is possible, reason, political law, and public interest 
must be aroused. 


‘Qui rendra la raison touchante, désirable le droit, 
sensible et vivant l’intérét ? Qui passionera ces questions? 
I] faudrait un Jean-Jacques au nouveau contrat social!’ 


t Barrés uses the word ‘ familles.’ 
? The French word is ‘ région.’ 
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He favours the retention of the republican form 
of government, provided it shall become ‘ raison- 
nable,’ and recognises the importance of the opinion 
of the majority, an opinion that must be held in 
due respect. 

Order and discipline are of the highest necessity 
in the ideal state, and thus the discipline ensured by 
such an ancient and proved organization as the 
Roman Catholic Church is of the greatest value, 
and must be upheld at all costs. Barrés’ attitude to 
religion has been much discussed. As in literature 
Barres is claimed by both classicists and romanticists, 
so in religion both believers and unbelievers declare 
him to be of their company. In the Chamber he 
has striven valiantly against the separation of Church 
and State. But it is abundantly clear that Barrés 
lacks the faith of the true believer. On his own 
confession a man may refuse to believe in revela- 
tion, while he may recognise the utility of admitting 
it: ‘ J'admets bien le catholicisme comme supérieur 
a toutes les doctrines révélées aétuellement en cours; 
il a fourni a ’humanité une discipline sociale in- 
comparable.’ It is just that: Barres sees in the 
dogma of the Roman Catholic Church a beautiful 
system of metaphysics and a splendid organization. 
Indeed, his attitude to religion much resembles 
that of Chateaubriand, and it has been said that if 
the twentieth century is to have its ‘Génie du 
catholicisme,’ no one would be surprised to find 
Barres’ name on the title-page. 

It seems to me that with Barres religion is a 
means to an end, and not an end in itself. Its 
traditions—in sacred as in secular matters he loves 
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what his ancestors loved—its poetry, the emotions 
it calls forth, and the impressions it produces, are 
what appeal to him, not its dogmas. 

Once when the question was put to him,‘ Do 
you believe?’ he replied as follows: 


‘ Je suis sQr que j’appartiens 4 la civilisation du Christ, 
et que c’est mon destin de la proclamer et de la défendre. 
Ici ma raison, mon étre tout entier trouve son élément, 
son bien-étre et son élévation. Dans une église, que 
m’importent les difficultés de mon esprit! J’accueille le 
chant des chrétiens et m’y associe dans mon coeur. J’aime 
ces grands repos, cette quiétude ot nous laissent, dans 
l’ombre des piliers, les longs exercices et les certitudes de la 
foi ; j’aime ces fusées sonores qui jaillissent, ces élans subits 
des boules croyantes, et sans plus ratiociner, je demeure 
en paix 4 mon banc, je porte mes yeux sur les fidéles, 
j'écoute ce que disent les prétres, et je prends tout ce dont 
je puis faire profit, laissant le reste me baigner, me pénétrer 


s'il le peut.’ 
A visit to Lourdes calls forth these reflections: 


‘ Je vivais l’un des moments exceptionnels ot |’on com- 
prend et savoure en toutes choses la substance unique 
qui ne meurt pas. C'est alors que l’on se surprend a 
songer avec toute la tradition chrétienne qu’une seule 
chose est nécessaire, mais sans pouvoir nommer cette 
chose. . . . Il est des Lourdes sur toute la terre; ily a 
pour les plus incrédules d’absurdes promesses desbonheur. 
De telles minutes ot |’on s’enfonce plus avant que I’espé- 
rance nous maintiennent sur le fil de notre mince et pure 
destinée.’ 


The best expression of the religious ideas of 
those who remain within the fold of the Church, 
and yet have not faith—and in France they are 
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numerous—may be found in the conversations of 
the young men in ‘Les Déracinés.’ A religion is 
needed in order to create social duty, and not 
religion on one side and science on the other, but 
‘Pune et l'autre se pénétrant.. The Catholic 
system furnishes modern nations with a moral 
discipline that so far no one has been able to derive 
from science. Is not truth that which satisfies the 
needs of the soul just as good nourishment ensures 
physical fitness? Religion, too, teaches the poetry 
of asceticism and the doétrine of self-sacrifice. It 
is really a sort of sitting on the fence, of deriving 
from religion exactly what suits Barres’ tempera- 
ment and views, and of letting the rest, which in 
the eyes of the true believer is the most important 
part, go. 

Barres has much to say that is valuable about 
education. Education does not mean that some- 
thing is to be brought to a child from outside and 
to be put into him, but that everything possible 
shall be done to cultivate what the child inherits 
from his ancestors and the traditions of his race. 
Children must be taught to see in themselves the 
continuity of their parents— 


‘les plus sages réglements demeureront impuissants si un 
esprit ne vient pas animer l'ensemble des études. Il y 
faut les inspirations de l'amour, de l’amour pour la terre 
et pour les morts,’ 


and in order that teachers may be competent to 
inculcate this, all students at the training colleges 
must be given ‘regional’ instruction by means of 
excursions and object lessons, visits to industrial 
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centres, monuments, and historical sites. Barrés 
considers formal programmes of themselves to be 
useless, 


‘la plante humaine ne pousse vigoureuse et féconde 
— qu'elle demeure soumise aux conditions qui 
ormérent et maintinrent son espéce durant des siécles,’ 


He dislikes the type of teaching usual in the 
lycées. It is too abstraét: abstract ethics, abstract 
patriotism, contempt for tradition, the study of 
Kant’s ‘ Critique of pure reason’ produce nothing 
that can attach a young man to realities. A child’s 
education should be based on practical life rather 
than on some theoretical apprenticeship. The 
competent teacher will seize every opportunity of 
inculcating on his pupil the influences of family, 
of the particular atmosphere of the town or country 
distriét in which his education is being carried on, 
and he must at all times justify the habits and pre- 
judices which are peculiar to France and to French 
society. Above all, education must help the child 
to develop his idea of beauty, to cultivate his sensi- 
bility by enlarging the imagination. His capability 
for love must be strengthened, his understanding 
of honour, his feeling for nature, his power of con- 
templation must all be brought into play, and 
poetry and art can be made of great assistance for 
such an end. At the same time, all education 
must bea discipline. To Barres life, at any period 
of a human being’s existence, without discipline, 
is unthinkable. ‘The accepting of a discipline,’ 
he writes, ‘is, in the long run, less hard than com- 
plete liberty.’ Indeed, order forms the base of 
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Barrés’ work, and throughout it he tries to solve 
the problem of order. 

His ideas on education are to be found in all his 
writings, but the fullest exposition of them occurs 
in ‘Les amiti¢s francaises’ (1903), perhaps his 
most delightful book, which describes the educa- 
tion of a boy, really Barrés’ little son, Philippe. 
The sub-title is ‘ Notes sur l’acquisition par un 
petit Lorrain des sentiments qui donnent un prix a 
la vie.’ The whole intention is to give the boy 
confidence in life, and it is summed up in a passage 
of beautiful and dignified prose, a ‘chant de con- 
fiance dans la vie.” Love, Honour, and Nature are 
the three goddesses who ‘font toute l’ordonnance 
et la noblesse de lunivers et de la vie.” Without 
them all is chaos. Glory and honour, which do 
not necessarily mean success, are within the reach 
of all. A man’s reach must exceed his grasp, 
and no one is vanquished if he does not avow 
that -he is vanquished. ‘De nos semences dis- 
persées, quelque chose peut naitre ol nos yeux 
lattendent le moins.’ But the best teacher of 
French boys and girls is ‘la Nature en France, 
je veux dire nos paysages formé par I’Histoire.’ 
Everyone knows the great ‘états d’emotivité’ we 
owe to love, and to reverence for heroes whose 
presence ‘resembles a strain of music.’ Barrés 
desires that ‘la terre frangaise chargée de tombes’ 
shall rouse in his son similar emotion. To rise 
above the troubles and difficulties and disappoint- 
ments of life, to triumph over the discouragement 
that meets us everywhere, we must aim at a wise 
economy of our strength, at organizing our energy, 
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and at emerging from a barbarous disorder in order 
to accomplish our destiny. The discipline that 
will enable us to do this is to obey the three god- 
desses named above. Life is never weary of in- 
venting new sufferings; therefore, if we refuse to 
accommodate ourselves to circumstances, we shall 
experience ‘plus d’hostilités que d’amiti¢s’—the 
Furies will be our guides rather than the Goddesses. 
The young man and the young woman whose 
education has been based on the great traditions of 
their country will go to meet life with heads ereét, 
eyes wide-opened, with courage and sympathy and 
love in their hearts. 

With Bacon, Barres believes that travel is a part 
of education. He has been a pilgrim in many 
lands, sometimes alone or with a friend, sometimes 
with his son, and he always purposes some definite 
end in his wanderings. To derive some moral 
benefit; to seek out what shall make him ‘sentir 
le plus possible’; to visit scenes, buildings, monu- 
ments associated with great national heroes; such 
are the reasons of his various expeditions. While 
attending the Dreyfus trial' at Rennes, he made 
an expedition to the chateau of Combourg, where 
Chateaubriand’s youth was passed, because 


‘J’avais besoin de me fortifier et de relever mon amour 
de la France par les plus belles images nationales.’ 


His descriptions of the landscape, villages, and 
towns of his beloved Lorraine, of Provence, of the 
parts of Greece and Spain and Italy with which he 


' It is scarcely necessary to remind my readers that Barrés was 
an anti-Dreyfusard. 
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is familiar, must be reckoned as among the most 
delightful portions of his works. It is difficult 
to refrain from quoting at length. A view in 
Lorraine inspires the following vignette: 


‘Je me livre aux immenses mouvements doux de la 
terre lorraine, je contemple ses villages égayés d’arbres a 
fruit, ses petits bois de hétres, de charmes, de chénes, je 
m’enivre de sa lumiére douce et noble qui met sur les pre- 
miers plans des couleurs de mirabelles et, sur les lointains, 
un sublime mystére d’opale, de jeunesse et de silence. 
Je distingue dans la prairie les éphéméres colchiques 
violettes, dans la plaine les graves villages séculaires, et 
sur l’horizon, nos déesses, nos vertus lorrains, Prudence, 
Loyauté, Finesse, qui sont des personnes immortelles.’ 


Every lover of Venice will recognise the poetry 
and charm and penetrating truth of the impression 
of the sounds of the water-ways of the city of a 
hundred isles : 


‘Que les cris sont jolis dans son grand silence! Ce 
silence, 4 bien l’observer, n’est pas absence de bruits, mais 
absence de rumeur sourde: tous les sons courent nets et 
intacts dans cet air limpide ot les murailles les rejettent 
sur la surface de la lagune qui, elle-méme, les réfléchit sans 
les méler. C’est ainsi que, dans les solitudes forestiéres, 
les trilles des oiseaux, parcequ’ils gardent pour notre 
oreille une signification précise, font valoir le repos plutét 
qu'il ne le rompent. 

‘Le mouvement des ondes sonores va sur Venise, 
comme l’ondulation perpétuelle de l'eau, sans heurts et 
sans fatigue. Les sons jamais ne nous y donnent de 
chocs ; on les goitte, on connait leurs qualités, leurs sens.’ 


Barrés’ views for the relief of man’s estate will not 
find unanimous support. His outlook is narrower 
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than that of Anatole France; moreover, he lacks 
the tolerance and the humour that belong to the 
older writer. But, all unconsciously, as I believe, 
Barrés affords a glimpse of the future when nation- 
ality, and not race, shall be the deciding factor. 
There will be a group of nations—race will have 
little or no part in such grouping—each of which 
will, as Barres has it, rely on itself, yet will gladly 
supply the others with things spiritual and material 
that they lack, and it happens to have. By this 
means a system of reciprocity would be established 
that should ensure universal peace and good-will. 
To that end Barrés’ philosophy, if I understand it 
aright, makes some slight contribution. 
ELIzABETH LEE. 
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op) MONG the long annals of literary 

ae blunders and imposture there is surely 
“no more amazing chapter than that 
\\@ which recalls the faéts attendant upon 
the publication of the so-called ‘ Manu- 
scrit Picétographique Américain,’ by the Abbe 
Domenech, who styles himself ‘Missionaire apos- 
tolique’ at the foot of his dedicatory letter to Paul 
Lacroix, the eminent Bibliophile Jacob. This 
work, which was issued in 1860, is stated on the 
title page to be one published under the auspices 
of ‘M. le Ministre d’Etat et de la maison de 
lEmpereur,’ and it was thus one for which the 
French Government made itself responsible. The 
copy before us, as we write, is bound in the style 
of similar official publications, and was evidently 
one specially prepared for the author, since it con- 
tains an autograph inscription: ‘ A son excellence 
monsieur le duc d’Hamilton hommage respectueux 
de l'auteur, Em. Domenech, Paris, 13 avril, 1861.’ 
It has, moreover, the duke’s bookplate with his 
arms, which, it will be remembered, bears the 
royal motto, very appropriate in this particular 
case, of ‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense.’ 

The appearance of this remarkable book was the 
signal for a storm of hostile criticism from a wide 
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circle of literary and other experts, and a careful 
examination of the contents cannot fail to prove 
that its opponents had ample grounds for their 
adverse comments. It seems difficult to believe 
that those responsible for its issue failed so com- 
pletely to recognise its real character, and that it 
should have been thought worthy of the careful 
facsimiles of its 228 pages of drawings, together 
with the author’s learned treatise on Mexican and 
other documents ; as also a detailed account of Indian 
hieroglyphics. The Abbé was content to consider 
his treasure to be the historical records of some tribe 
of Redskins, while his critics regarded it as in reality 
‘a child’s copy-book, full of rude drawings by some 
evil-minded German school-boy.’ Whatever it was, 
the facsimile appears to have been speedily with- 
drawn from circulation, and this may probably 
account for its rarity, though it is certainly not a 
book suitable for the open shelves. 

The author was by no means willing to abide by 
the opinions of his detraétors, and he published 
under date of roth Oétober, 1861, an illustrated 
pamphlet of some seventy pages, entitled ‘ La Vérité 
sur le Livre des Sauvages,’ from which itis possible to 
glean many curious details concerning the original 
work, and the way in which it was procured. The 
Abbé appends also an eloquent vindication of his 
motives in the reproduétion of the ‘ Manuscrit,’ 
and concludes with the following peroration: ‘Je 
ne travaille que par conscience, devoir et nécessité; 
ma plume ne se souille jamais par des injures; je ne 
le trempe jamais dans le fiel qu’on pourrait 4 mon 
insu distiller en moi, et ma devise sera toujours la 
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vieille devise francaise. Fats CE QUE DOIS, ADVIENNE 
QUE POURRA.’ 

Some brief record of the Abbé Domenech’s career 
will enable us the better to appreciate his attitude 
towards the subjeét-matter of his work, and to see 
how his strange infatuation may have arisen ; indeed, 
much may be learned on this score from his various 
writings. There can be no doubt that he had 
laboured long in the mission-field, and that during 
his wanderings on the American continent his atten- 
tion had frequently been attracted to the picture- 
writing of the various Indian tribes. He was thus 
to some extent saturated with curiosity concerning 
these singular signs, and the accidental discovery 
of the manuscript came to a mind steeped in Indian 
lore. In his first book, the ‘Journal d’un mission- 
aire au Texas et au Mexique,’ he describes his efforts 
to convert the native tribes in those countries, and 
he writes with interest on Mexican antiquities ; 
while in his later and more ambitious work, entitled 
‘Seven Years’ Residence in the Great Deserts of 
North America,’ he devotes considerable attention 
to Indian ideography, together with hieroglyphic 
and other inscriptions. This latter book first 
appeared in English, and was published in two 
volumes by Messrs. Longman & Co. in 1860. It 
is amply illustrated, and contains many coloured 
plates. He says in the preface that it is ‘ but a 
detailed programme of what I hope to publish 
gradually on this subject, and in his pamphlet 
of vindication, already referred to, he announces as 
shortly to be issued, ‘Langues Americaines com- 
parées,’ in four octavo volumes. 
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In the dedicatory letter addressed to the Bishop 
of Montpellier, which is prefixed to the ‘ Deserts 
of North America,’ the Abbé alludes to the period, 
when, ‘ worn out by my missionary labours, I tried 
my first timid steps in the paths of literature, with 
no guide or stimulus but stern necessity,’ and he 
thanks the Bishop for creating him a canon of his 
cathedral, at a time when he was ‘solitary, friend- 
less, and unknown.” It appears that he was at this 
period preaching in France to enlist the sympathy 
of his countrymen for his ‘much-loved savages,’ 
and after he had written his Mexican experiences 
he would seem to have returned to America to 
explore fresh areas in the mission-field. He had, 
however, literary as well as missionary yearnings in 
his breast, if we may judge by his letter to Lacroix, 
which is in many respeéts a singular document. 
He herein describes the growth of his powers as 
an author, and shows that ‘though honours and 
competence have not yet visited his dwelling-place, 
his brow is no longer bent earthwards by anxieties, 
by isolation, or by hard necessity; he still dreams, 
but with less of sadness; his work is no longer 
fruitless and unrewarded; the circle of his friends 
is gradually being extended, and even the Govern- 
ment comes forward to his aid, with not less of kind- 
ness than of generosity.’ In this last clause he refers 
to the patronage of the State in the publication of the 
work under notice. 

It seems time, however, that we should give an 
account of the book, concerning which we learn, 
in the introductory notice by the Abbé, that it was 
found in a box in the library of the Marquis of 
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Paulmy, where it was catalogued as the ‘ Livre des 
Sauvages.’ It consisted of 114 quarto sheets of 
stout paper of Canadian manufacture, covered with 
clumsy drawings and hieroglyphics in black-lead 
and red chalk. It would appear that it was pointed 
out to its editor by Lacroix, the conservateur of the 
Bibliotheque de l’Arsenal, after the acquisition by 
the State of the Paulmy library. At just about the 
same period the manuscript had been seen by an- 
other missionary, recently returned from the United 
States, ‘who made a facsimile copy of it and recog- 
nised its extreme importance.’ The Abbé confi- 
dently assumes that the work was executed in the 
seventeenth century by some native of the French 
territories of North America, perhaps a Huron or 
Iroquois Indian, and he expatiates on its great rarity 
and interest. It seems that it was accompanied by 
a dictionary of the Iroquois tongue, when it was- 
received by the Marquis de Paulmy. 

Before attempting any interpretation he enters 
upon a lengthy disquisition with respect to the 
symbolical inscriptions of the Redskins, as also 
upon Indian practices and mysteries and, having 
indicated the lines upon which he considers the 
study should proceed, he expounds his theories of 
the nature of the book, divided by him into four- 
teen chapters or sections. It is not necessary to 
follow out his arguments very minutely, as they 
were for the most part based merely on surmises, 
or on fancied resemblances to certain previously- 
recorded Indian documents or drawings. He asserts, 
however, that the manuscript contains ‘a mass of 
signs or combination of signs that have been 
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nowhere else found,’ and he awaits suggestions 
from the learned, which may aid in deciphering 
them. The German words scattered through the 
pages did not apparently alarm him, for he con- 
sidered them either to be the result of contaét with 
some missionary from that country who was 
labouring among the Redskins, and under whose 
influence they were converted to Christianity, or 
they might have been placed there intentionally 
by the Indian warrior scribe, who may himself 
have been a German captive, adopted by a native 
squaw during his early years, when he had fallen 
into the hands of some savage tribe. He regards 
certain of the conventional emblems as being no 
doubt derived from missionary teaching, and he 
finds in the documents references to the baptismal 
ceremony and the Seven Sacraments of the Church. 

As we have already seen, the issue of the ‘Manu- 
scrit’ provoked a very hurricane of abuse for the 
unlucky Abbé, and the controversy concerning the 
authenticity of his book assumed European dimen- 
sions. In reply to his detractors the author pub- 
lished late in the following year a pamphlet alreaa ’ 
noticed, addressed ‘ Aux Savants Francais, Anglais, 
Allemands et Belges,’ in which he requests that it 
may be considered as an answer to all the argu- 
ments brought against him by his adversaries. He 
admits that those who have come forward in his 
defence, whose names are given, are few in number, 
and he says that a letter addressed to the various 
publications in which he had been assailed had, so 
far as he knew, only appeared in ‘Notes and 
Queries,’ or at any rate that the editor of that 
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journal was the only one who had been courteous 
enough to send him a copy of the number in 
which this letter had been printed. 

The delay in his reply is explained by his 
absence in Ireland on a tour of enquiry into the 
charaéter of the Irish forts and tumuli, in order 
to make a comparison of these remains with certain 
other similar ancient ruins scattered over the 
American deserts. While engaged in these re- 
searches he had lost touch with his correspondence, 
and only became aware of the abuse and ridicule 
with which his work had been received on his 
return to Dublin after a two months’ absence. 

He takes his opponent seriatim, and seems 
specially indignant with the ‘ Atheneum,’ which 
had sided with the German savants in holding him 
up to scorn. The various reviews of the ‘ Manu- 
scrit’ must have been rather spicy reading, to 
judge from certain extracts herein reproduced, but 
we may content ourselves with the following 
notice from the ‘ Atheneum’ of 13th July, 1861, 
p. 53: ‘Quotation from the “ Vossiche Zeiting” 
of Berlin.—The book got by chance into the hands 
of a German, whose astonishment one may imagine 
when he discovered that the pretended hiero- 
glyphics of the Red-skins turned out to be nothing 
more nor less than the sketchbook of a child, 
probably of a German emigrant, of from five to 
seven years of age, proved by the writing in 
German current hand, such as a child would write 
when beginning to write—a genuine German 
schoolboy hand. . . . The absurdity of the whole 
production has probably never been equalled. There 
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are many German compositors engaged in the 
French printing offices; had one of them but by 
chance seen the plates before they were issued, he 
would at once have recognised the fatherland, of 
the author, and thus have saved the Ministre d’Etat 
et de la maison de lEmpereur the disgrace of 
having published, at the expense of the State, a 
facsimile of the scribbling book of an infant and 
issuing it as the hieroglyphics of the Red Indians.’ 

In a subsequent notice at p. 410 of the 
‘Atheneum’ of the same year we read that M. P. 
Lacroix maintains the genuineness of the ‘ Manu- 
scrit,’ which he considers was ‘ drawn by an Jroguis 
converted by a German missionary. . . . The Abbé 
Domenech, who has seen all that exists of books 
and manuscripts on the North American Indians, 
knows his business better than anyone; but it is 
possible his commentary may be subject to revision 
and correction.’ The editor adds: ‘We should 
suppose so; but the French Government appear 
to think otherwise, for we understand from recent 
letters, that the book has been withdrawn, and the 
copies bought up, in order to suppress, as far as 
possible, the whole publication." In certain Con- 
tinental libraries this work is preserved with care 
as a curiosity of the first water, and we well 
remember the pride with which it was produced 
to the Members of an English Royal Commission, 
when on a visit to Germany, as an: instance of the 
credulity of a French government official of the 
highest rank. 

Nothwithstanding all that has been said on the 
subject, the Abbe made several good points in his 
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defence, and there is no doubt that some of the 
features of the work cannot be explained in the 
summary fashion we have indicated. It is a matter 
well worthy of attention that many of the emblems 
and drawings have been repeatedly changed, re- 
vised and correéted, and this would hardly be the 
case with childish scrawls. The Abbé states that 
no less than fifty alterations have been effected by 
pasting pieces of paper over the original drawings. 
Moreover, so far as we are aware, no attempt has 
ever been made to explain the significance of 
certain arbitrary signs or characters, which are 
used over and over again, apparently to denote 
times or places. Many of these seem rather out- 
side the capacity of even the precocious child who 
is credited by German writers with the authorship 
of the work, or still more that of the little German 
gutter-snipe who would produce, so say the critics, 
‘similar scribbles on the walls of Munich, Dresden, 
or Berlin.’ 
GitBeRT R. REDGRAVE. 











PROPHECIES. 


SSSAAC DISRAELI, writing on Pre- 
% dictions in the ‘ Curiosities of Litera- 
"é ture,’ observes that ‘no great political 
} or moral revolution has occurred which 
= 3 has not been accompanied by its prog- 
nostic.’ This is especially true of wars, for all the 
great struggles of the last three centuries have had 
their prophets who prophesied concerning them 
with more or less accurate detail during or after 
the event! In the great wars of the seventeenth 
century, the Thirty Years War (1618-48), and our 
Civil War (1642-48), predictions and prognostica- 
tions, Prophezeiungen and Wahrsagungen, were 
extraordinarily abundant. And now history is 
repeating itself in that trivial detail, and innocent 
figures and numbers are being added, subtracted, 
having their square roots extracted and being 
otherwise tortured to make them yield up the 
secrets of dates and times, while equally innocent 
words are being similarly worried by these in- 
quisitorial ‘prophets.’ The same old stories of 
unidentifiable monks who wrote unproducible 
manuscripts occur in the news sheets of the seven- 
teenth century and in the halfpenny papers of to- 
day. There are the same calculations and mis- 
calculations, and, above all, the same recourse to 


the biblical prophecies of the Old Testament and 
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of the Book of Revelation. The literature about 

Antichrist alone would fill a big bookcase, and the 

speculations about the ‘little horn’ would nearly 
ll another! 

It is very harmless, for no one is a halfpenny 
the worse save the purchasers of the papers, and 
these things are a delight to the many to whom 
the unknown is always wondrous. And, after all, 
our prophets are wise in their generation, and do 
not foretell far ahead, for even predictions of the 
Day of Judgment have fallen rather flat since the 
death of Dr. Cumming. It would seem peculiarly 
useless to be too previous, for when an event after 
the lapse of centuries happens to fit the prediétion, 
the latter probably passes unnoticed and unknown 
until some dryasdust bibliographer unearths it. 
At all events, this was the case with the following 
remarkable prediction which occurs at page 162 of 
Richard Roussat’s ‘ Livre de l’estat et mutation des 
temps,’ printed at Lyons in 1550: 








Pour autant changeons 
propos, et venons a parler 
de la grande et merveilleuse 
conjonction que messieurs 
les Astrologues disent estre 
4 venir environ les ans de 
nostre Seigneur mil sept 
cens octante et neuf avec 
dix révolutions Saturnales : 
et oultre, environ vingt 
cing ans aprés sera la qua- 
triéme et derniére station de 
l’altitudinaire Firmament. 
Toutes ces choses imaginées 


So let us now change 
our subject and come to 
speak of the great and mar- 
vellous conjunction which 
the Astrologers say is to 
take place about the year 
of Our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty 
nine with ten revolutions 
of Saturn: and furthermore 
about twenty-five years after 
will be the fourth and last 
station of the altitudinary 
Firmament. All these things 
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et calculées, concluent les 
susdicts Astrologues que, si 
le Monde jusques a ce et 
tel temps dure (qui est a 
Dieu seul congnu) de tres- 
grandes, merveilleuses et 
espouvantables mutations et 
alterations seront en cestuy 
universel Monde; mesme- 
ment quant aux sectes et 
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being thought out and cal- 
culated, the aforesaid Astro- 
logers conclude that if the 
World last up to that time 
(which God alone knows) 
very great, marvellous and 
terrible changes and altera- 
tions will take place in this 
universal World ; especially 
in regard to sects and laws. 








loyx. 


Here we have the very year of the French Revo- 
lution, which certainly affected the whole civilised 
world, ‘especially as regards seéts and laws,’ and 
curiously enough we have also the exaét period 
of its great activity, twenty-five years, 1789-1814. 

Roussat states that it is founded on the calcula- 
tions of Albumasar, and it would be interesting to 
know what his calculations would say about the 
present period, but his astrological jargon is enough 
to daunt the stoutest heart, and we may perhaps 
be content to regard the fulfilment of this pre- 
diction as merely a remarkable coincidence, espe- 
cially as Roussat reckons elsewhere in his book 
that the world would come to an end in 1902. 

G. F. Barwick. 
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ANNALS OF CAMBRIDGE UNI- 
VERSITY LIBRARY. 


Il. 
1500-1640. 


1507. 
ey) GRACE was passed allowing two 
ac monks, bachelors in arts, John Spyl- 
“man, canon, and Robert Browenn, 
@ canon, to enter the Common Library, 
S notwithstanding the statute restri¢t- 
ing the use of it." 






y i} 


>. 


1509. 
At last the name of a library keeper, Hobbes, 
appears: 


Item magistro obbis pro confeccione cuiusdam Instru- 
d 


menti xij 

Item plumbario pro emendacione librarie per super- 

uisum magistri obbis* xlij*. 
1510. 


From the proétors’ accounts : 3 


In primis pro scriptura statuti imponendi ostio librarie 
ij’. 

ISit. 
This year Erasmus was elected to the Lady 
Margaret Professorship, and it may reasonably be 


* Grace Book I, fol. 35 4 (Luard 31). 
2 Grace Book B, fol. 268. He seems to have been also clerk 
of St. Mary’s. 3 [b..281-2. 


VI L 
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presumed that this illustrious man taught in the 
Divinity School, now the ground floor of the 
Catalogue Room.' 
1513. 
We find the following loan of books, on deposit 
of a silver cup or of money as caution: 


Memorandum quod doétor Schyrton habet de noua 
libraria Crisostomum super epistolas pauli ad corintheos 
usque ad festum sancti michaelis prox’ pro quo posuit 
caucionem in manibus magistri Osteby viz. vnum ciphum 
argenteum stantem cum coopertorio partim deaurato.’ 

Item D. Naase habet Alexandrum Super Metaphisicam 
de magna libraria vsque ad idem festum pro quo posuit 
caucionem in manibus iunioris procuratoris et est x*in auro. 


1515. 

Item fabro lignario pro reparacione stallorum in biblio- 
theca et aliis scolis xvj* 

Item Nycholao stacionario pro ligatura libri iniuste 
abstracti a bibliotheca tandem restituti universi- 
tati’ ij’ iiij*. 

1518. 
This year a fire broke out in the Terence School 
or west wing.’ 
1520. 

Item® recepi de Magistro belt pro dispensatione scil. 
abesse in generalibus processionibus et intrand’ 
bibliothecam sine habitu iij® iiij*. 

' He had been allowed to incept in theology in 1506. Grace 

Book B (1903), p. 222. 
* Grace Book B, fol. 317. Osteby was cross-bearer in the follow- 
ing year. See H. P. Stokes, ‘Chaplains’ (1906), p. 83. 3 1b. 337. 
4 Ib, 338. N. Spering. See G. J. Gray, ‘ Earlier Cambridge 
Stationers,’ pp. 43, etc. 5 Ib. 365, 381. 
© [b, 406. ‘Item eidem [Doétor Nicholas] pro potu et aliis ex- 
pensis circa combustionem librorum Martini Lutheri. ij*’ (Id. 416). 
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1522. 

Oéfober 20. Richard Sharpe, chaplain to Bishop 
Fisher, writing to Nicholas Metcalfe, the master 
of St. John’s, says: 

My lorde . . . desireth your maistershipe that by your 
gude means he may have wryten iiij sermons of seynt 
John Chrisostome contra iudeos with certaine homelies de 
incomprehensibilitate dei & other moo as they follow in the 
same boke. The boke lyeth in the new lybrary of the 
Universite (that byshop Rotheram made) and was de- 
lyuered at the last beyng of my lorde ther. For he had 
borowd y' of the Uniu'site before." 

1523. 

Item concedebatur Johanni pereson ordinis Minorum 

vt possit intrare communem librariam ad placitum.’ 


1528. 

Fuly 4. Cuthbert Tunstall, bishop of London, 
shortly before his translation to Durham, presented 
various books, including the Complutensian Bible 
and several Greek books, from the Aldine and 
other early presses, as well as some manuscripts, 
the earliest Greek books the University possessed. 
They all bear the manuscript inscription: ‘Cuth- 
bertus Londoniensis episcopus studiosis dono 
dedit.’3 

1529. 

September 12. The West Room (as it is now 
called) from this time to 2gth September, 1545, was 
devoted to the teaching of ‘ Literae Humaniores.’+ 


‘See Mr. G. J. Gray, ‘Letters of Bishop Fisher’ (Tue 


Lrprary, April, 1913). 2 Grace Book B, fol. 452. 
3 See Donors’ Book and H. Bradshaw’s annotated list in MS. 
Add. 4595. 


¢ John Caius, quoted in Willis and Clark, ‘Arch. Hist.’ iii, 20. 
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Item’ pro noua cera in noua bibliotheca vj*. 
1533. 
John Leland’s account of the books in the 
library is as follows: 


In bibliotheca publica majori. 

Colleétiones Wallensis. ‘Cum colleétionis huius.’ 

Hildebrandus super evangelia, qui postea Gregorius 
septimus didtus fuit. 

Nicolaus Trivet super Genesim. 

Distinétiones theologice Gulielmi, Lincolniensis ecclesiz 
cancellarii. ‘Arcus dicitur Christus.’ 

Expositio Nicolai Trivet super libros Boetii de consola- 
tione. ‘ Explanatio librorum Boétii &c.’ 

Boetius de consolatione, Anglice. 


In bibliotheca pub. minori, quam Cuthebertus Tunstallus 
insigni numero Grecorum voluminum auxit. 

Lincolniensis de doétrina cordis. 

Compendium de diétis & faétis memoralibus incerto 
autore. ‘Sapientiam antiquorum.’ 

Andronici Calysti Byzantii interpretatio in libro : Arist 
: de generat : & corrupt. 

Summa philosophiz, autore Grostest. 

Barptolomeus Facius de felicitate vite. furto sublatus.’ 


1534- 
Some further security was necessary about this 


time, for we find in the Grace Book: 


Item yt ys grauntyd y' for y* more saffgarde of yo* 
books yn youre comon library y' y* ouermer [sic] 


* Grace Book B, fol. 518. ‘Item pro facibus ad libros com- 
burendos iiij?’? The trial of Sygar for heresy is recorded at the 
same time (Jd. 520). 

2 J. Leland, ‘ Colleétanea,’ iii, 15 (Ed. T. Hearne, Lond., 


1770, vol. iv, pp. 15, 17). 
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dore at y® stayrs hed may be locked so y' yt shall 
be lawfull for only gremyall or graduat & nonother 
to provyde them & have a key to go yn & study 
at ther pleasure." 
1535: ; 
A grace was passed to sell the useless books in 
the chests, and to place any useful ones, which are 
now being moth-eaten, in the library: 


Item concedatur ut magister vicecancellarius et pro- 
curatores vestram habeant authoritatem vendendi vestras 
vacuas cistas modo in earum locis illarum pretio subselia 
erigantur & preterea eos libros ex quorum lectione nihil 
presentis utilitatis capi potest ita tamen quod pecunia in 
illis reponatur cistis unde sumuntur libri, & reliqui si qui 
utiles reperti fuerint qui modo tineis & blattis coroduntur 
& corrumpuntur in communi vestra bibliotheca cathe- 
nentur & si quid pecunie supersit reponatur in cista 
communi.’ 


The Royal Injunétions of this year forbidding the 
study of Canon Law, the school on the west side 
on the ground floor, previously given to this, was 
assigned to Logic.3 
1536. 
Extracts from Robert Stokes, the Junior Proétor’s, 
accounts : 


Expenses ffor y* Reparationes off the lybraryes oth 
common scholys. 
In primis to one laborer for diggyng one dore thorow 


the brick wall iiij®. 
Item for naylles to the settyng vp off the braise an 
thangell in y* gret lybrary ij’. 


' Grace Book T’, fol. 148¢. For the University Stationers 
appointed at this time see C,A.S. ‘Comm.’ xxvi, p. 289. 
2 [b. 1524. 3 Willis and Clark, iii, 20. 
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Item for the removyng off the bookes and makyng 
clene off the lybraryes xij* 

Item to my servandes helpyng vp off y* lede and downe 
and contynuall watyng vpon the workmen by the 
space off three weekes to take hed to the bookes and 


lede ij’ 
_ 1536-7. a 

Item to the provincyall off the austen-frers pe iij * 
and j j quarter off old lede i] ij® vj*. 


Item to James caryer for 7 C and 3 quart. of lede 
caryng from bennytt colledge to the blak frers and 

6 new webbes from y* frers to the scholys vj* 
Item to M' generall off the blake frers for one foder 
and a halff off lede almost all in webbes vj" xiij* i1ij*. 
Item to Roger glasyer for glase, workmanship and 
byndyng off all such quaryes as were loose in y* 
new lybrary x® 
Item to James the caryer for bryngyng from the blak 
frers 7 C off lede to benyt colledge wich the 
vnyuersite borowed off them, and for caryng the 
gret long ledder ffrome the scholys to the blak frers 

V 4a 

Item I dyd gyve among ix or x scholers for takyng 
the seid ledder down ij°. 
Item for carrying away from afore the scholys dust 
that was cast owt off the tower ' ij*. 


1540. 
Roger Ascham in this year borrowed the work 
of Polyaenus to transcribe.* 


1541. 
Sir John Cheke this year borrowed commen- 
taries on Homer and Hesiod for sixteen months in 
order to edit them, his printer, Veale, to give 


* Grace Book B, fol. 575. 2 Grace Book I’, fol. 1704. 
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security for their return with copies of the printed 
edition." 
1543. 

Cheke borrowed in this year Leo ‘de aciebus 
instruendis’ under a bond of five pounds. The 
book was to be returned before Christmas, 1544.? 

The old library had fallen by this time into 
complete decay, and it was determined to use the 
room for a new theological school :—‘ formandi ex 
vetusta bibliotheca novam scholam theologicam 
quoniam ut nunc nulli est usui & formosior schola 
ex ea formari potest quam ulla est reliquarum.’3 
This arrangement remained in force until 1586, 
when the room was restored to its original use. 


1549. 

John Bale, in the es to a register of 
English writers, annexed to ‘The Laboryouse 
Journey and Serche of Johan Leland,’ published 
about this time, says: 


Sens I returned home agayne from Germany, whereas 
1 both collected and emprented my symple worke, de 
Scriptoribus Britannicis i haue for the full correccyon and 
further augmentacyon of the same, perused many libraries 
both in Cambridge and Oxforde. In the famouse cytye 
of London, is but one knowne library, so farre as I can 
learne. 


This year the West Room, which had so far been 
known as the Terence School, was converted to 
the study of Rhetoric by the Visitors of King 
Edward the Sixth.* 


* Grace Book I’, fol. 1742. * Grace Book A, fol. 34. 
3 Grace Book A, fol. 19 (Luard 43). 4 Willis and Clark, iii, 20, 
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1550. 


Among the Junior Proétor’s accounts :' 


Item pro mundanda bibliotheca. et exportando pulvere 
et fimo columbarum vi‘. 


1556. 

The Catalogue of oa written by Hugh 
Gwin, junior proétor, is preserved,* and enumerates 
172 volumes, set out in shelf order; ten stalls on 
the right hand, and ten on the left. Seventeen 
years from this time the library only contained 
five more volumes. 

1561. 

At the end of the University accounts for this 

year occurs: 


Memorandum quod due sunt obligationes magistri 
Jo. Cheke pro quibusdam libris mutuo acceptis e publica 
bibliotheca academie que remanent in custodia D. vice- 
cancellarii.’ 

1564. 

August 5. Queen Elizabeth was in the build- 
ing, if not in the library, during her visit to 
Cambridge. 

1566. 

November 23. Specimen of the voucher of this 

period : 


Memorandum that I Thomas Byng Orator of thuniver- 
sitie of Cambridge have borowed of M‘ D. Beaumont 
Vicechancellor of the same vniversitie, one of the univer- 
sitie books entituled ’Awtavov orparnyca written in greek. 


* Audit Book, 1545-69, fol. 33. 

2 Proétors’ Accounts, Audit Book, fol. 604. 

3 Audit Book, fol. 904. 

4 J. Caius, ‘ Hist. Canteb. Acad.’ (1574), p. 88. 
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In witnes whereof I have to these presents subscribed my 
name the day & year above written. 
Thomas Byng.' 
1572. 
A view of the library in this year is found in 
Archbishop Parker’s ‘De antiquitate Britannicae 
Ecclesia’* (Lond., 1572, F°.). 


1573: 

Two catalogues made in this year of the books 
in the library still exist. They show an increase 
of only five volumes, and one list adds that there 
are thirty chains ‘lacking their books’ on one side 
of the library, and twenty-six ‘ voied chaynes’ on 
the other, and notes: ‘Most parte of all theis 
books be of velam and parchment but very sore 
cut and mangled for the lymned lettres and 
pictures.’3 

February. 

Mr Stokes, 

I have not forgotyn y* Vniuersitie in my talk 
with my Lord of Canterbury and my Lord of Winchester, 
as you shall know at my returne. In the meantyme I 
praye you send me the just lenkthe, breadthe, haythe and 
number of all the stales in the Vniuersitie Librari and 
remove all the bokes of the furthermost stale on the right 
hand as you entre into y* librari and place those bokes 
removed on other stalles in the librari and then wright 
what bokes be on every stale and I do trust to get of my 
L. a store of notable bokes to occupie the foresayde 

' Registry MS. 31.2.2. A note by H. Bradshaw says: ‘ There 
is no further trace of the history of the volume, any more than of 
those borrowed by Sir John Cheke. MS. Add. 4560, pp. 21-2. 

2 Reproduced in S. Drake’s edition of 1729. 

3 Liber Gratiarum A, fols. 330-3314. 
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furthest stale and to have all ther names printyd that are 
on every stale. Yf you will have the waightes of brasse' 
and the Q. Ma'* armes wright to me lykwise. Thus 
fare you well. From Lambeth the xiiij of Februarij 1573. 
You' lovinge friende 
Andrew Perne.’ 


1574 

May 16. James Pilkington, bishop of Durham, 
gave twenty volumes.3 

May 24. Mathew Parker, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, gave twenty manuscripts and twenty-five 
printed books.‘ 

September 22. Sir Nicholas Bacon gave seventy- 
three volumes.’ Some of these are still distinguished 
by his gift-plate in colours, probably the earliest 
English bookplate. 

Robert Horne, bishop of Winchester, gave fifty 
* Magna volumina.’® 

Caius in his ‘ Historia Cantebrigiensis Acade- 
miae,’ published in this year, speaks of the books 
that had been by then stolen (suffurantium vitio). 
But he also gives a very clear account of the 


' The Elizabethan Bushel Measure, dated 1601, is still pre- 
served at the Registry. C.A.S. ‘ Proceedings,’ xi, 219. 

* Registry MS., 31. 2. 3. 3 Donors’ Book, p. 17. 

* Donors’ Book, p. 10. The contemporary list is on the fly- 
leaf of MS. Dd. 2. 5. ‘In 1566 the then Dean and Chapter (of 
Exeter) had given to Abp. Parker that well-known MS. of the 
Anglo-Saxon Gospels, Leofric’s gift to his Church, which was 
transferred by the Archbishop in 1574 to the University.” W. D. 
Macray, ‘Annals’ (1890), p. 28 note. Parker’s gifts are described 
in Bernard’s Catalogue of 1697 as preserved ‘in cista quadam’ in 
the Library. 

5 Donors’ Book. C. H. Cooper, ‘ Memorials,’ iii, 67, says 103. 

6 Donors’ Book. 
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library at the time. He distributes the extant 
volumes under the following heads: 


Grammatica, Poetica. 

Dialectica, Philosophica. 

Rhetorica, Historica. 

Arithmetica, Geometria, Astronomia. 
Cosmographia, Musica. 

Biblica, Doétores. 

Theologica. 

. Legalia. 


Speaking ofthe two libraries he says: ‘Altera private 
nova, altera publica seu vetus dicebatur’ (p. 39).' 
Among the Vice-chancellor’s accounts :* 


oo] An Wd - 


Item for 27 chaynes for the newe books ) 
in the librarye vij* vj* for 34 tynges 
xxij* for 4 libs of copper ij* viij* for 
wyer iiij* for nayles ij* to John Shires 
setting out 72 chaynes ij* to hillarye 
helping hym viij* and for setting on my 
lorde keepers armes and wryting the 
names of the books and figures iij* vj* } 


Item for a frame for my lorde of jdt | 3 
ij* vj 


> XVilj® Viij*. 





buries armes xij* & for a wryting deske 
xviijé 
_ 1575: 
February 27. This day came up to Cambridge 
John Bois, afterwards the famous divine and trans- 
lator of the Bible (d. 1644). He ‘is said to have 
worked in the university library from four in the 
morning till eight at night.’ 
* Cf. Cat. of MSS.’ i, pp. vii, viii. 
* Audit Book, 1545-1659, fol. 1294 (given in Willis and Clark, 
lil, 431). 
_ 3 His diary, 1627-39, is MS. Add. 3855. F. Peck, ‘Desiderata,’ 
ii, 329. 
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1575-6. 


Among the Senior Proétor’s accounts :' 


Item for bynding of xx bokys geven by the ) 
Lorde keper & pro alijs necessarijs “— vij’*. 
patet per billam 


1576. 
Thomas Perkinson, $.T.B., rector of Willing- 
ham, presented a copy of the editio princeps of 
Homer (Florence, 1488, F°.).? 


1577: 

Fuly. This month W. James, M.A., of Peter- 
house, was elected librarian, at an annual stipend 
of £10. Educated under Perse and probably 
chosen by him, he is probably the person who 
succeeded Matthew Stokys in this year as Registrar 
of King’s College.3 

At the same time a grace of the senate was 
passed (on 1oth July) fixing {10 as a yearly 
stipend to the Keeper.* 

August 15. A letter was addressed by Giles 
Fletcher, deputy orator, to Wotton, nephew of the 
late Dean of Canterbury, Nicholas Wotton (d. 26 
January, 1567), partly of thanks and partly to beg 
some of his uncle’s books for the University.5 

Among the Senior Proétor’s accounts : 


' Audit Book, 1545-1659, fol. 1314. 
* Donors’ Book, p. 21. 


3 See Bradshaw, ‘Coll. Papers,’ p. 191. James only held office 
till Midsummer, 1581. 


+ Grace Book A, fol. 121. 5 “Epp. Acad.’ ii, 455. 
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Item to widdow Brickman for certayne 
books brought in to the librarye at the 
commandment of the L keper and as 
yet by his lordshipe not payed 


iiij" 


1580. 

June 22. On this os John Parker, a son of 
the Archbishop, presented a portrait of his father ; 
and Edward Grant portraits of Lady Margaret, 
and of Robert earl of Leicester.’ 


1581. 

Richard Moodie, formerly school-keeper,? was 
appointed librarian with a salary of 5 marks a year. 

‘une 30. By grace passed this day graduates of 
the rank of B.A. contribute 4d., M.A. 8d., B.D. 
12d,, and all Doétors 16d. for the Salary of the 
Librarian.* 

fuly 7. A Syndicate was appointed to draw 
up rules for the government of the library. 

Richard Barnes, bishop of Durham, gave ten 
books,5 the list of which is preserved. 

December 6. On this day Theodore Beza pre- 
sented the famous Codex of the Four Gospels, 
known as Codex D, and also after himself Codex 
Bezz, to the University. In a letter he declares 
his reasons for depositing it here. 


theodorus beza who sent iij old books 


Item for a boxe & cotton to send Ires to 
v‘ 
to thuniversitie ° 


' Audit Book, fol. 135. 

? Grace Book A, fol. 3264. The first and last are still in the 
Library. 3 Moodie only held office till 1583. 

+ Grace Book A, fol. 1344. $ Donors’ Book, p. 21. 

® Grace Book A, fol. 141. 
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Item to Mr. Thomas for byndyng books } 
geven by y* bishop of Durham [R. 
Barnes] viz for Chronica Othonis ij* 
iiij* Rosimi ij* iiij*, Crispini duobus iiij® 
viij* hispanie ij* vj* p. Jovij opera 2°"* 
v* theatr hortelij v* Cronitrij {Rop} ij* 
iiij* ejusdem Danea suecia &c ij* vj* & 
certayne statutes with strings ij* ij* J 


} xxviij®' 





1582. 
Payments :? 
Item Richardo Modye & henrico frogg pro custodia 
librarie Ixvj* viij*. 
1583. 
Henry Frogge, of Trinity College, was appointed 
librarian this year.3 
March 2. Bishop Whitgift borrows the Codex 
Bezae, on a bond of £10, not to go away from 
Cambridge. 
In the Vice-Chancellor’s accounts :+ 


Item to mr Stokys for thexchange of the centuries * in 


eee teee 


1584. 
Oéfober 10. Bishop Whigift allowed the Codex 
Beze again. 
Odtober 12. Lupold von Wedel, a German 
noble, saw the Codex Bezae on this day. 


To Kameriz or Kamerich (Cambridge) twelve miles. 
Here is a high school, and we visited the Colleges fourteen 
in number; in one of them we saw a book which one of 


' Fol. 142. 2 Univ. Audit Book, fol. 143 verse. 
3 Scrivener, pp. x, xiv. He held office till 1587. 
+ Audit Book, fol. 145 verse. 5 See p. 159. 
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the disciples of St. John the Evangelist had written with 
his own hands. It was in Greek.’ 


December 16. Boethius borrowed, under a bond, 
by Robson of St. John’s, on this day. 

George Gardiner, dean of Norwich, presented 
‘Ecclesiastica Historia Magdeburgica’ (Basil, 1 564), 
in seven volumes.? 

In the Vice-chancellor’s accounts :3 


Item for a carte to bring certayne written books ) 
from peter howse to the schooles gyven by 
m' D* perne to the librarye x* for twoe y‘ did } ij* 
helpe to lade and unlade the same viij* and 
for one booke browght from London vj‘ 


1586. 

December 16. It Bi decided to restore the 
Old Library, now known as the First Room, 
which had been converted into a new Theological 
School in 1547. A Grace providing for this was 
passed this day;* and from the University Audit 
Book we learn the expenses incurred : 5 


seg seeeg 


111 
1587. 
John Matthew was appointed librarian this year 
in succession to Henry Frogge.® 
About this time the University made an official 
request for books. 


' Royal Historical Society, Trans, N. S. ix, p. 249. 

* Donors’ Book, p. 46. 3 Fol. 147. 

* Grace Book A, fol. 1534. 5 Fol. 1486. 

® He held office till 1594. The first payment appears MS. 1587- 
MS. 1588, fol. 150 verso. See R. Bowes, ‘ Printers,’ pp. 335-6. 
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August 24. The letter is preserved in waich 
Lord Lumley promised books and duplicates to 
the library: 


To the right worshipfull my very loving freendes the 
Vicechancellor, the non Regents, & Regents, in the 

Vniversitie of Cambr. 
Were i as able to declare my love vuto learnyng as I am 
willing to wytnesse my affection to yo" Vniuersitie you 
should bothe receive greater monuments for common 
benefitt, and my best furtherance for yo" honest studdies. 
I have not been inflexible to yo" request, as yo" solicito™ 
can reporte, neyther wylbe vnmindful of yo" peticion, as 
the advente shall prove. Yet let not the staye of present 
performance take awaye yo' right judgement of my intente. 
For my purpose is to conferre the catalogue of yo" bookes 
with myne, and the Authors w“ I fynd double, and be 
wanting in yo" librarie, I promys shalbe yours. Whereto 
I wyll ioyne some convenient nomber of other bookes, as 
an increase of my former inclination, and good wyll 
towards you. Thus desiring onlye yo" good tolleracion 
of some tyme, and a friendlie acceptance of yo" assured 
frendly disposition, 1 commit you to gods good favo’. 

From Nonesuche this xxiiij of Aug. 1587. 

Yo* assuredly 

Lumley.' 


The books did not come for ten years, but the gift 
then was a noble one. The history of the colleétion 
will be found at the later date (Oftober, 1597). 


1588. 
March 20. William Chaderton, bishop of 
Chester, formerly president of Queens’ College, 
gave the Bomberg Hebrew Bible in 4 vols. F°.? 


* Registry MSS. ‘ Liber Rer, Memorab.,’ fol. 1874 (178 ?). 
2 Donors’ Book, pp. 21, 40. 
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1589. 

April 26. This day died Dr. Andrew Perne, 
dean of Ely, and the library’s great benefactor. 
His Will," dated 25th February, 1588, contains 
the following: 


Item. I do give’to the Chancellor Masters & Scholars 
of the University of Cambridge . . . to the augmentation 
of a stipend of a learned scholar that shall be appointed 
for the safe keeping of the books of the University 
Library forty shillings yearly, for that I being the chief 
procurer of all the said books did promise the giver of 
them towards a stipend for the safe keeping of the same 
for ever by orders of the University the which I would 
wish always to be done by one that is both honest faithful 
and learned. 


Item. I do give my greatest black book of Antiquities 
of Gold & Silver and coynes of Emperors & Consuls of 
Rome and other antiquities in the same to the Chancellor 
Masters & Scholars of the University of Cambridge and 
their successors, to be kept always in the inward Library 
of the University in a chest with three keys whereof the 
Vice Chancellor to have one, & the two Proétors to 
have eyther of them another.’ 


159gI. 

May 1. This day died Thomas Lorkin,} M.D., 
Regius Professor of Physic. He bequeathed a 
valuable collection of medical works (about 140 in 
number). 


* Diocesan Registry, Peterborough. It appears that the Uni- 
versity Librarian is an ex-officio Visitor of the Peterhouse Library. 
His visit takes place towards the end of April, and for this he 
receives one shilling from the College Bursar (Registry MS. 31. 2.6). 

2 Cooper (*‘ Memorials,’ iii, 68) gives these under 1581, and adds 
that the collections are now in the Fitzwilliam Museum. 

3 He was educated at Peterhouse. See D.N.B. 
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William Cecil, Lord Burghley, and Chancellor 
1559-98, gave during his chancellorship a number 
of Greek and Latin authors in law and medicine.' 


1591-2. 

Item for writeing a Catalogue of such bookes } ..., -..-4 
as D‘ Larkin gave to the Vniuersitie 

Item to Birdsall the ioyner for a presse for 
D* Larkins bookes by the hands of M| I’, 
Smith Bedell ? 

1593- 

Item to m‘ Duckett for a keye and certayne 
hengills about the library & to one that 
made cleane the library for him’at diverse 
tymes 


ij* x*. 3 





It would appear from this that Gabriel Duckett, 
M.A. Trin., was appointed librarian before Michael- 
mas, 1594, in succession to John Matthew.‘ 


1594- 
This year Robert Hare presented MS. Ff. 6. 13. 
December 10. This day the books bequeathed 
by T. Lorkin in 1591 were received at the Library.5 


1596. 

The handsome plaster-work upon the ceiling 
of the Catalogue Room may be attributed to a date 
not earlier than this year. It contains at the west 
end on the north side the arms of Jecon. John 
Jegon, D.D., Master of Corpus Christi College, 


' He was educated at Peterhouse. See D.N.B. 

2 Univ. Audit Book, fol. 161 4. 3 Jb, 165. 
4 Ib, fol. 170 verso. He held office till 1623. 

5 Donors’ Book, p. 24. 
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was Vice-Chancellor from 1596 to 1599, and the 
arms have been attributed to him.’ 


1597. 

Oétober 20. Lord aaa promise of ten years 
earlier was now remembered, and on this day 
Anthony Watson, bishop of Chichester, wrote to 
the Vice-Chancellor : 


To the right Wor" my very good friend M‘ D' Jegon, 
Vicechancellor of the Vniuersitie of Cambridge. 
Sir, it was a parte of my Lord Lumley, his promise, to 
the Vniuersitie of Cambridge, that such Bookes as were 
double in his library, & not conteyned in their Catalogue, 
should be bestowed vppon their Library. 
That promise is now performed, and the*said bookes are 
sent by Hobson the Charrier, whose names as also the 
Kyes of the hampers I have enclosed in this letter, pray- 
inge you to give ordre that they may be receyvedi& that 
my Lord may understand of your good acceptance, which 
may be some inducement to a better remembrance. When 
D' Howland now Bishopp of Peterborough was Vice- 
chancellor, I obtayned to satisfy my Lord Lumleyes 
desire an old copy of Boetius englished, which at the 
appointed tyme was restored. My Lord is now againe 
desirous to see the same Booke, for which I will give my 
word or letter, or any caution that it shall be safely sent 
backe, when he hath taken his pleasure. Thus with m 
harty commendations, wishing all happinesse to yourselfe 
and the whole Vniuersitie, 1 committ you to the tuition 
of the all mighty god. Oétober 20" 
Your assured lovinge frend 
Antho : Cicestrensis.’ 


* Willis and Clark, ‘Arch. Hist.’ iii, 82. He was Vice-Chan- 
cellor again 1601-1602. His brother, Dr. Thomas Jegon, Master 
of the same College, was Vice-Chancellor 1608-9. 

2 Registry MS. Letters, 1596-7, p. 123. Cf. U.L.C. MS. 


Mm. t. 35, p- 375 599: 
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Oéfober 22. The letter was acknowledged by the 
Vice-Chancellor, who apparently was so grateful 
that he entirely forgot the Boethius, though offering 
‘if there be aught wherein you may use my service, 
to command me.’' Bishop Watson replied on the 
27th, asking for it again.’ 

November 2. This day the thanks of the Uni- 
versity were offered to Lord Lumley and to the 
bishop, and in turn acknowledged by the latter 
on the 30th.3 The books were eighty-seven in 
number. 


1597-8. 


In the University accounts appears :+ 


Item to Hobson for carienge bookes given to | | ., «+4 
the Vniuersitie by the Lord Lumley — 


1599. 
Item spent by m‘ Brooke about Lettres to y* 
Chancellor, y° L. Lumley, y* L. B. of ( .y «:, 


Chichester about bookes given to the( * 4° 


Librarie vt patet per billam 
Item for a paire of gloues presented then by m‘ Brooke 
vj* viij* 5 
1600. 

In this year appeared Thomas James’ ‘ Ecloga 
Oxonio-Cantabrigiensis’ (London, 4°), containing 
an account of the MSS. in this library. He gives 
them as 259 in number. Archbishop Parker’s 
MS. donations are given separately, the list not 
being quite accurate.® 

* Registry MS. Letters, 1596-7, p. 120. 2 Ib. 126. 

3 [b. 129, 130, 143. 4 Audit Book, fol. 1764. 5 Jb. 178%. 

© The MSS. appear, at some time in the seventeenth century, 


to have borne the number given by James. See MS. Ee. 6. 11, 
which still bears 181” printed in gold on the back. 
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1601. 

Philip Baker, formerly provost of King’s College 
(1558-69), at this time resident beyond seas, pre- 
sented Gregorius de Valentia ‘Commentarii.’ 4 
tom. Venetiis, 1598-1601. F°.' 


1603. 

March 24. ‘The reign of James the First, is 
an entire blank in the library. A volume of the 
King’s own works, with a letter signed by the 
King, and two volumes of Bacon’s given by him- 
self, are the only matters to be noticed during the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century.’ * 


1603-4. 
The University fee for bachelors at this time 
was 4d. per head. The following entry in the 
Audit Book will show its extent :3 


suo in custodiendo [sic] Bibliothecas ad 


Item solutum Magistro Duckett pro feodo 
ii" ic 4° 
184 Bachalaureos pro singulis 4° in toto 


1605. 
Lionel Ducket, fellow of Jesus College, this year 
gave three books.* 
1606. 
The charges for the library at this time were: 
M.A.’s 8d., Doétors of Divinity and Physic as 
usual. The amount paid this year was {6 12s.5 


' [G*. 8. 7-10.] See Donors’ Book, p. 46, and A. Austen 
Leigh, ‘ King’s College,’ s.v. 

* Henry Bradshaw, ‘Collected Papers,’ pp. 193-4. 3 Fol. 198. 

+ Donors’ Book, p. 46. 5 Univ. Audit., fol. 202 verso. 
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1607-8. 

The number of Inceptors in Arts paying the 
library fee this year was 143, and Doétors 10; 
Inceptors in Medicine and Law 6; Bachelors in 
Theology 33." 

1610. 

Fuly 28-9. Casaubon, on the occasion of his 
visit to Cambridge, does not seem to have visited 
the library. He was shown over the Colleges, the 
morning after his arrival, by Richard Thomson, his 
old correspondent.3 But during the three months 
following this date, while this distinguished man 
was living at Downham with Bishop Andrewes, it 
appears that he drew on Cambridge for books. 
The account of the books read by him then is 
still extant. He stayed again in Cambridge at 
the conclusion of the visit, and was entertained 
officially at the vice-chancellor’s. He then saw 
over the rest of the colleges also.+ 

Oétober 28. On this day Archbishop Bancroft 
drew up his will bequeathing his library to his suc- 
cessors, and failing them to the college of Chelsea, 


* Audit Book, fol. 208. 

2 He lodged at Peterhouse, the master of which, Dr. Richardson, 
afterwards Master of Trinity, lent him some books for use during 
his visit to Downham (Pattison’s ‘ Life of Casaubon,’ 2nd edition, 
P- 347). 

3 *Hodie mane Collegia Cantabrigiensia lustravimus, Pembroke- 
anum, Reginale, Regale, Clarense in quo Thomson, Caii medici, 
item Trinitatis, et S$. Iohannis que duo postrema omnium sunt 
quz hactenus vidi maxima et magnificentissima’ (* Ephemerides,’ 
ed. Russell, ii, 855). 

4 The University Audit Book contains the entry: ‘Item pro 
expensis in excipiendis Dno Causabone & Doctoribus tunc 
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and failing that to the University. The subsequent 
history of the library will be given later.' 


1611. 

April 11. This day died Robert Hare, of Gon- 
ville Hall, antiquary. He spent the greater part 
of his life ‘in colleéting and arranging the numerous 
documents which elucidate the history, rights, and 
privileges of the University and Town of Cam- 
bridge. The result was a series of valuable volumes 
now preserved among the academical archives. 
These he presented to the University, receiving its 
special thanks, and being enrolled among its chief 
benefactors.’ He gave two MSS. to the library. 3 


1612-13. 

February 9. Some time previous to this date 
Thomas Erpenius probably visited this library ; for 
we are told that before his appointment as extra- 
ordinary professor of Oriental languages at Leyden 
(on this day) he visited the libraries of London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Milan, Heidelberg, Venice, 
etc. 

1613. 

A view of the University Library, engraved on 
copper by L. Gaultier, is to be found on the title- 
page of the Eton Chrysostom of this year. 


* See post 1645, 1647, etc. The Catalogue of Lambeth books 
is MS. Ff. 2. 34 and Oo. 7-51. 

2 D.N.B. The binding of one of the volumes of archives, with 
Hare’s coat of arms, was discovered by Mr. F. Jenkinson in a shop 
in Botolph Lane, offered for sale in the form of a blotting case. 
He presented it to the Library in 1913. 3 Ff. 6. 11 and 13. 

+ J. E. B. Mayor, ‘Visit to Cambridge of Z. C. von Uffenbach,’ 
published in 1911. 
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1614. 

August 19.' There was a deputation of the heads 
of houses to the Earl of Suffolk, Lord Treasurer, 
at Audley End, then newly eleéted Chancellor of the 
University, to ask his countenance and authority 
for undertaking the new library. The business, 
however, was not concluded, and the heads re- 
turned to Cambridge ‘having been very honour- 
ably entertained and richly feasted.’ The deputa- 
tion must have been an imposing one. Lorkin, 
who describes the visit during the week, says that 
there were ‘20 Doétors in their formalities and upon 
their footeclothes, and four score other of a second 
and inferior rank. After dinner the Vicechancellor 
made a speech in Latine, which was seconded by 
another from the University Orator. His Lord- 
ship answered them in English, and announced 
that he had moved the King to pay a visit} to the 
University.’ 

(Letter from Thomas Lorkin to Sir Thomas Puckering, 
who was then at Tours: ‘ The heads of y* houses are the 
primi motores who are already about to buy y* soile, & 
to provide y* materials.’) 


Sir Fulke Greville intended a gift of £100, to 
be returned if the ground was not fully prepared 
by 1st November, 1615. If the work was begun, 
he promised {100 a year for ten years. If by that 
time it was not finished, the money was to be re- 


' The Tuesday before 20th August, according to T. Lorkin 
(Registry MS. 31. 2. 6a). 

2 He had succeeded his uncle, Henry, Earl of Northampton, 
who had died. 

3 He came on 7th March next year, and again on 13th May. 
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turned. The whole gift was conditional on at 
least £300 a year being spent on the building.’ 

There was some question of purchasing this year 
the collection of manuscripts made by William 
Crashaw. They were eventually bought by the 
Earl of Southampton (+ 1624), and presented by 
his heir to St. John’s College, Cambridge. Brad- 
shaw, in speaking of an early Flemish engraving 
in this collection, says of our loss on this occasion: 
‘They have certainly been better cared for than 
they would have been if they had gone to the 
larger collection; and the engraving . . . would 
have disappeared in company with Occleve’s por- 
trait of Chaucer and other precious things which 
used to lie exposed to the common chance of 
pillage on the open shelves of the University 
Library in the eighteenth century.’ The entry in 
the University accounts is: 


Item pro itinere Stationariorum London in examinanda 
bibliotheca Magistri Crashawe ..... xxs ? 


1615. 

Stephen Perse, M.D., senior fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, bequeathed this year {100 
towards a new library, on condition that it was 
commenced within five years.3 

The eleventh part of Sir Edward Coke’s Reports, 
published this year, was presented by the author.* 


* MSS. Gonv. and Cai. 73 (51). Not signed nor dated. 

? Audit Book, fol. 232. H. Bradshaw, ‘Coll. Papers,’ 250-1. 
3 C, H. Cooper, ‘ Memorials,’ iii, 68. 

+ Donors’ Book, p. 20. 
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1616. 

Francis Godwin in his ‘ De presulibus’ has a 
passage in praise of Rotheram’s Library.' 

Patrick Young, librarian to James I and Charles 
I, collated Codex Bezae about this time.? 

Pierre de Laune presented the French transla- 
tion of the Book of Common Prayer with an 
inscription.3 

John Pits, dying this year, leaves but a sparse 
account of the library. (‘Relationum pars I,’ 
1619, 4to, p. 51.) 

1619. 

February 17. Robert Johnson, the founder of 
Oakham and Uppingham Schools, in a letter to 
Gwynn, the master of St. John’s, says: 


I heard there was the purpose of building a new library 
. . « | know some that would furder it much. I praye 
you help it forward, it would be a most worthy monument 
. to the benefit of posteritye.* 


1620. 

King James the First presented a copy of his 
works, with a prefatory inscription in Latin re- 
hearsing his desire to find a safe repository for 
them and the advantages of Cambridge in this 
respect.5 


‘ Quoted in Louis Jacob ‘ Traiéte des plus belles bibliothéques,’ 
Paris, 1644, 12mo, p. 270. ? Scrivener, p. xiii. 

3 [B* 5.26(D).] Pierre de Laune, Peterhouse. See W. J.C. 
Moens, ‘The Walloons and their Church at Norwich’ (Huguenot 
Society Publications), vol. i, pp. 230-1. 

4 Registry MS. 31.2.7. With it are two copies of a draft of a 
reply encouraging him to get subscriptions. 

5 Copy signed Robt. Naunton. Registry MS. Vol. of Letters, 
F°, no. 2. Also ‘Epp. Acad.’ ii, 799. 
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May 18. The University answered in a letter 
couched in extravagant language, already printed 
more than once." 

In the University accounts :* 


Item to Woodroffe for making the deske for the Kinges 


book £13-6. 8. 
Item to Moody for trimming the desk ut patet per 
billam; £10.13+2 


December 16. Richard Montague, B.D., borrows 
Gildas and Nennius’ ‘ Historia Britonum’ under 
bond for eight months.‘ 

Odfober 31. This day Francis Bacon, Lord 
Verulam, the lord chancellor, presented a copy of 
his ‘ Novum Organon,’ with a Latin letter.s 

November 4. The thanks of the University were 
conveyed to him in a letter by the public orator, 
George Herbert.s 


Item for entertaininge the messenger that brought 
the L* Chancellor Bacons booke to the Uni- } xxx* 
uersitie ° J 


The Vice-Chancellor’s account supplements this 
with the following entry :’” 


* Cooper, ‘ Annals,’ iii, 134, fromiHerbert’s ‘ Remains,’ 213. 
For an account of the reception of a similar gift to Oxford, see 
Hearne, ‘ Reliquiae Hearnianae,’ ed. Bliss, i, 74-6. 

2 There is an entry in the college books at Caius College this 
year: ‘for carrying up to the Treasury the chaines and the iron 
barres that were taken from the bookes and off the desks in the 
library.” Venn, ‘ Caius College,’ p. 259. 

3 Univ. Audit Book, fol. 255. 4 Grace Book Z, p. 19. 

5.* Epp. Acad.,’ ii, 800. Printed in Bacon’s ‘ Letters and Life,’ 
ed. Spedding, vol. vii, pp. 135-6. 

® Audit Book, fol. 256. 7 Ib. 257. 
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Imprimis to M* Jones my L* Chancellor his 
gentleman who brought my L* newe ook | xj" 
to y® Vniversitie 

1622. 

‘une 25. This day it was ordained that the 
University printer should send a bound copy of 
every book printed by him to the library within a 
month, under penalty of four times its price." 


1623. 

This year Thomas Brooke, M.A., Trinity Col- 
lege, was appointed librarian in succession to 
Gabriel Duckett.? 

Bacon also presented his ‘De augmentis scien- 
tiarum’ to the University, with a Latin letter.3 


1624. 

November 13. The date of the death of Thomas 
Erpenius leads us to the history of the donation to 
the University by the Duke of Buckingham, then 
Chancellor, and his widow, of the MSS. of this 
distinguished linguist. It is best told in Sir Henry 
Wotton’s words: 


Here it were injurious to overslip a noble act in the 
duke during the employment [of pawning the crown 
jewels at the Hague in 1625] which | must, for my part, 
celebrate above all his expenses: there was a collection of 
certain rare manuscripts, exquisitely written in Arabick... 
whereof the duke getting knowledge . . . gave ... for 
them £500; a sum above their weight in silver, and a 


* Grace Book Z, p. 40. 

? He held office till 1629, and is possibly identical with the 
printer of this name. See R. Bowes, ‘ List of Printers,’ p. 298. 

3 “Epp. Acad.’ ii, 541. Printed in Bacon’s ‘ Letters and Life,’ 
ed. Spedding, vii, 438-9. 
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mixed aét, both of bounty and charity, the more laudable, 
being out of his natural element.”' 


1626. 

une 16. Archbishop Ussher to Sam. Ward: 
‘I have dealt with your chancellor very effectually 
for the ereéting of your library, to which he is of 
himself exceedingly forward: I have procured him 
to send unto Leyden for all the printed books of 
Erpenius his library; which, together with his 
manuscripts which he hath already, he purposeth 
to bestow on your university. I have also per- 
suaded him to send thither for the matrices of the 
Syriac, Arabick, Aithiopick, and Samaritan letters, 
and to bestow them likewise upon you.’ 

Sune 23. Same to same: ‘Since I wrote unto 
you last, I have received intelligence from Leyden, 
that both Erpenius’s printed books are already sold; 
and his matrices of the Oriental tongues are bought 
by Elzevir the printer there ; so that you must now 
content yourselves with his manuscripts only, which 
are a very rare treasure indeed, and for which your 
university shall rest much beholden unto your 
chancellor.’ ? 1627. 


March 24. Letter of Joseph Mead to Sir Martin 
Stuteville: ‘ We talk here of a magnificent library 
which our great Chancellor will build, and bestow 
no less toward it than {7000 presently.’ 3 


1 ¢Life and Death of George Villiers,’ duke of Buckingham, 
Quoted by Professor Mayor in his ‘ Uffenbach,’ ut infra, and by 
Professor E. G. Browne, in the ‘ Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society,’ July, 1894, pp. 419 seg. See post 1632 and 1633. The 
MSS. are in Bernard’s ‘ Catalogus,’ nos. 2440-2502. 

? J. E. B. Mayor, ‘ Visit to Cambridge of Z. C. von Uffenbach.’ 

3 Heywood and Wright, ii, 357. 
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Certificate respecting the site and houses to be 
pulled down for the new library, 1627." 

August 7. This day Gerard Johann Vossius pre- 
sented his ‘ De historicis latinis’ with a long Latin 
letter.’ 1628 


On 18th January, 1851, Mr. C. Howard Kenyon 
communicated to ‘ Notes and Queries’ (Ser. I, iii, 
37) the following sonnet, said to have been pub- 
lished in a ‘ Colleétion of Recent and Witty Pieces 
by several eminent hands,’ London, printed by 
W. S. for Simon Waterson, 1628, p. 109: 


On THE LipraRIE AT CAMBRIDGE. 


In that great maze of books I sighed and said,— 

It is a grave-yard, and each tome a tombe ; 

Shrouded in hempen rags, behold the dead, 

Coffined & ranged in crypts of dismal gloom, 

Food for the worm and redolent of mold, 

Traced with brief epitaph in tarnished gold— 

Ah, golden lettered hope !—ah dolorous doom ! 

Yet mid the common death, where all is cold, 

And mildewed pride in desolation dwells, 

A few great immortalities of old 

Stand brightly forth—not tombes but living shrines, 

Where from high sainte or martyr virtue wells, 

Which on the living yet work miracles, 

Spending a relic wealth richer than golden wines. 
jJ.M. 1627.3 

* Heywood and Wright, ii, 359. 

2 «Epp. Acad.’ ii. 543. He gave three other books and one 
manuscript. See Donors’ Book. p. 40. 

3 As Milton was in residence at Cambridge from 1625 to 1632 
it was natural that Mr. Kenyon should ask: ‘Is it possible that 
this may be an early and neglected sonnet of Milton’s?’ But the 
question has not been favourably answered. No copy of the 
* Collection’ is known to exist. 
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1628. 

August 23. This day the Duke of Buckingham, 
Chancellor of the University, and a good friend to 
its library, was assassinated by John Felton. 

September 30. This day died Fulke Greville, 
Lord Brooke, who bequeathed {200 towards a new 
library, with {100 a year for its endowment, 
provided the building should be finished within a 
prescribed period.' 

1629. 

This year Michael Honywood, fellow of Christ’s, 
afterwards Dean of Lincoln, gave Bradwardinus 
‘De Causa Dei,’ London, 1618, Fo.; John Alsop 
gave ‘ Briggij professoris savilliani, Oxonio-Canta- 
brigiensis, Logarithmeticam,’ London, 1624; 
Mr. Clapham, Londiniensis, M.A., Christ’s College, 
gave Novum Testamentum (Ebr., Grec. Lat. and 
German) ; William Williams, bookseller, of Cam- 
bridge, gave ‘Draudij Bibliotheca,’ Francofurti, 
1625.” 

August 27. AA letter from Dr. John Boys to 
Abraham Wheelock, S.T.B., Trinity College, shows 
Wheelock already hoping to succeed Thomas 
Brooke as librarian. He must have been ap- 
pointed shortly afterwards, as on 26th September 
he gave his bond in accordance with the statutes 
of 1582,3 for [200 for due discharge of his duties 
as librarian.+ He held office till 1653. Sixteen 
volumes are entered as his gift in the Donors’ 
Book, p. 41. A curse by him is in MS. Ff. 4. 32. 


' Cooper Memorials, iii, 69. 
* Registry MS. 31. 2. 9. Donors’ Book, pp. 40-1. 
3 MS. Dd. 3, 12, fol. 146. 4 Registry, Drawer xxxi, 1. 
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1630. 

September 12. Ina letter from William Bedwell 
to Abraham Wheelock, on this day, the writer 
renews his promise to bestow his Alcoran upon 
the library.’ 

Bishop Joseph Hall’s ‘Occasional Meditations,’ 
published first in this year, contains the lines ‘Upon 
the sight of a great Library,’ inspired in all proba- 
bility by this library. 

Books were presented by Dr. Love, Clare Hall; 
Henry Hopkins, formerly fellow of Clare; John 
Siclemor, of Ipswich ; and D*. Barnes, of Clare.* 


1631. 

William Bedwell, sometime fellow of Trinity 
College, fulfilled his promise by presenting an 
‘Alcoranum Mahumede Arabicum,’ and other 
books were given by the librarian, by John Hey- 
ward, rector of Coton (co. Cambs.) and Mr. Philips, 
former fellow of Magdalene.3 

‘fune 11. The librarian to have 5 marks annually,* 
to be paid in two equal portions at the Feast of 
the Annunciation and Michaelmas. 

‘The Tournament of Tottenham’ was published 
by William Bedwell this year, from a manuscript 
in this library.5 


* Original in MS. Dd. 3, 12, with other letters. 

* Registry MS. 31. 2. 9. Donors’ Book, pp. 21 and 44 (omit- 
ting Barnes). 

3 Ibid. + Grace Book Z, p. 213, and MS. Mm. 5, 53. 

5 MS. Ff. 5. 48. It was then attributed to Gilbert Pilkington, 
as also in the reprint by R. Butcher, in his ‘Survey of Stamford,’ 
in 1717. Pilkington was merely the transcriber, ‘Thomas 
Wright reprinted the ‘Tournament’ in 1836, in 12°. 
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1632. 

Fune 13. The Usivanioy sent a Latin letter' 
to the dowager Duchess of Buckingham, containing 
condolences, nearly four years late, on her husband’s 
murder. An English petition, ‘no doubt,’ says 
Professor J. E. B. Mayor, ‘sent with the above,’ 
prayed for the library of Erpenius.* To this the 
duchess replied: ‘The manuscripts you desire are 
not as yett in my power, yett I will endeavour to 
gett them, and prevent your sending againe unto 
mee in this particular.” The books came in the 
same month. 

The inscription upon the press containing the 
books was on vellum, framed: 


Quod felix faustumque sit reipublicae litterarie. Codices 
eleganter manu exaratos, nostro orbi hospites, universo 
vix parabiles, ad hastam locatos a Thomae Erpenii Leidensis 
vidua magno pretio coemptos a magno duce Bukingamae, 
tum temporis apud ordines Belgii legato, cancellario postea 
n@tro, nobisque inter cetera quae divinus heros medita- 
batur ingentia donaria Cantabrigiensibus donatos, non 
nisi Cantabrigiae servari tandem voluit principis praecel- 
lentiss. fidissima coniux, maestissima (proh scelus et dolor !) 
vidua pientissimaque Catharina, ducissa Buckinghamiae, 
mense iunio M DCxxx11.? 


William Bedwell, M.A., bequeathed a MS. 
Arabic lexicon with types for printing.* 


' «Epp. Acad.’ ii, 603. It is also given in Add, MS. 3126 
(fol. 55). . 

? Baker MS. 33, p. 214-5 (transcripts in Registry MS. 31. 2. 9a). 

3 The inscription was seen and copied by Uffenbach, when he 
visited the library on 5th August, 1710. It has long vanished. 
and no other copy, as far as I am aware, exists. 

+ For a full account of this and its subsequent history see 
D.N.B. iv, 1204 (by W. Robertson Smith). 


VI N 
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Oéfober. The University Audit Book for this 
academic year contains the following entries : 


For the carriage of the Arabicke bookes to and from 
the schooles fee 
Paid to Edward Woodruffe for a presse for the Arabicke 
bookes £6. 
Item for carrying the Trunke of bookes to the schooles 
y* second time 1° o%,3 
In this year Caleb Dalechamp presented his 
‘Christian Hospitalitie’ (Cambridge, 1632, 4°), 
with a MS. inscription. 
1633. 
M' Clerks charges that brought M‘ Bedwells 
bookes 2"16° 6° 
Item to Edward Woodruffe for a newe 
presse in the Library on the East side 5 0 oO 
Item to Anthony Nicholson for binding 
vpp the old Manuscripts in the Library 13 0 oO 
Item to the Smith for Locks, barrs and 
plates for the presse in the Library for 
the Dukes bookes I 4 0 
Item for wrighting the Dukes inscription 
vpon his deske of bookesin the Library 10 0 


fanuary 13. A royal decree was issued to Laud 
for the purchase of Greek type to print MSS. from 
the Royal Library or the Libraries of the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge.‘ 
1635. 
February 14. On the fly-leaf of MS. Dd. 8. 14 
is the following inscription : 


14th Feb. 1635. This booke, intituled Compilationes 
Roberti Prioris de Berlintona in Epistolas Pauli Apostoli, 


' Univ. Audit Book, fol. 313. 7 74.314. 318.315. 416. 324-5. 
5 T. B. Reed, ‘ Hist. of Old English Letter Foundries,’ p. 143. 
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being bequeathed to the publike Library of this Univer- 
sity of Cambridg by the last Will and Testament of Mr 
Thomas Peirson, Rector of Brampton Brian in the County 
and Diocess of Hereford, sometimes Master of Arts in 
Emanuele Colledg, was brought and delivered by Mr 
Christopher Hardy one of the Executors of the saide Mr 
Peirson. 

This Mr Peirson was in his yonger days a frequent 
coadjutor to the great theologue Mr Perkins.’ 


1636. 
About this time the library became possessed of 
the manuscript of Waterhouse’s Songs, the inscrip- 
tion in which is here set out: 


The gyfte of M' Henry Bury clerke deceased; that 
branch of his last Will which concerneth this book is as 
followeth, viz. Item my will is that my two song bookes, 
either of which containeth all M‘ Waterhouse’ song of 2 
parts in one, upon the plaine song of Myserere about a 
1000 waies, shall be given, the one of them to Oxford & 
the other to Cambridge ; whear I hope they shall be kept 
or published in print for the credit of Englishmen and 
for better preserving & continewing that wonderful work. 


Wheelock’s interest in Arabic studies is evident 
from the following :* 


Item to him for Avicen in Arabick for the Vniuersitie 
Library 8" 10° of 
1637. 
une 30. A letter from Sir Henry Spelman, to 
Wheelock, thanks him for the loan of Gildas and 
Simeon of Durham (probably Ff. 1. 27).3 
August 4. Ina letter to Wheelock, dated this 


* Cat. of MSS. i, 342. Cf. William Perkins. 
? Audit Book, fol. 351. 3 Letter in MS. Dd. 3; 12. 
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day, Sir Henry Spelman writes: ‘Yesternight, late, 
as I was going to bed, your transcript of some part 
of AElfrick’s Saxon Canons was brought me.’? 

‘As amanuensis of the public library,’ Wheelock 
‘came to be employed by Sir Henry Spelman to 
copy Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, and in order to 
remunerate him for his services, as well as to found 
a school of Anglo-Saxon, Spelman (who had en- 
deavoured without success to obtain promotion 
for him from the bishop of Ely) established in 
1638 a chair for a “leéturer and reader of the 
Saxon language and the history of our ancient 
British Churches,” for which he provided a stipend, 
besides presenting Wheelock to the living of 
Middleton in Norfolk.’? 


Michaelmas. 
Item to a painter for setting figures on 113 manuscripts 
in the Library® Sf 


Thomas Waley, vice-master of Trinity College, 
presented Varro ‘De re rustica,’ and a Hebrew 
manuscript.* 

1638. 

fune 12. Thomas Morton, bishop of Durham, 
having presented {600 towards a new library, the 
University this day returned him their thanks in a 
Latin letter by the public orator, Robert Creighton.5 

Wheelock’s further purchases included a ‘ Proclus 


* Original in MS. Dd. 3. 12. Printed in Camden Society, 
‘Letters of Eminent Men,’ p. 153. The letter is addressed to 
Wheelock, ‘ Arabick Leéturer, at his house near Queen’s College, 
Cambridge.’ 

2 D.N.B. s.v. Wheelock. 3 Univ. Audit Book, fol. 360. 

¢ Donors’ Book, p. 44. 5 *Epp. Acad.’ ii, 619. 
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his theolog: Platon’ and ‘ Eusebius his prepar : 
Euan: et Demon.’ '! 

April 4. John ? oden, Master of Arts, of Clare 
Hall, presented ‘ Liturgia Suecica,’ Stockholmiae, 
1576, F°, with an inscription. 


1639. 

‘Buckstone his Diétionary’ cost the University 
£1 18s. this year.’ 

September 13. Spelman sends back ‘your Pub. 
Library Psalter.’ 

September 17. Spelman to Wheelock: ‘ Will 
make the same present to the Publick Library and 
to Benet as to Trinity College.’3 - 

February 11. Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, 
having presented his book ‘ De veritate,’ the Uni- 
versity returned him their thanks in a Latin letter.* 


1640. 
From the Accounts : 
In publica Bibliotheca 
Tabule Topographice et historia Regum 
Anglie in 2° voluminibus per Johannem } 3" 10° o* 


Speed 
Pro bullis et fibulis eisdem affigendis 3 0 0 
Varia et selecta volumina de novo ligata 415 0 


Liber chartaceus eleganter compactus in 


quo Commemoratio Benefaétorum Aca-}>1 6 8 
demie quotannis publicanda 
Liber Chartaceus ad vsum Bibliothecarij in 
= librorum omnium Academicorum 13 4 
atalogus 
Johanni Hickman in expensis per billam 6 3.0 


* Audit Book, fol. 367. 2 1b. 375. 3 MS. Dd. 3, 12. 
+ *Epp. Acad.’ ii, *571. Donors’ Book, p. 21. 
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Guil. Scambler et Nath : Bridge pro diuersis } o 
expensis in ffabrica eiusdem Bibliotheca 

John Hickman, who is thus probably the writer 
of the Catalogue, was also about this time appointed 
Sub Library-Keeper, a post which is now mentioned 
for the first time.? 

Sune 11. He was allowed £6 annually for taking 
care of and transcribing MSS.3 

Odfober 27. William Bedwell was enrolled among 
the benefactors for presenting his Arabic Lexicon. 

C. Saye. 


* Audit Book fol. 382. 7 Js. 389. % Grace Book Z, p. 392. 
4 H. R. Luard, List of Documents, p. 7. 





GLADSTONE’S TRANSLATION OF 
‘ROCK OF AGES.’ 





A The pages of ‘ Notes 
and Queries’ from 1860 onwards ‘contain a number 
of references to the subject. 

A small, but deeply interesting Scrap Book, now 
before me, contains a copy of the Latin version by 
Mr. Gladstone together with the corresponding 
verses of the original hymn, both in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s autograph, written in 1845. 

This is earlier by three years than the date 
assigned to the translation in the volume of Trans- 
lations by Lord Lyttelton and W. E. Gladstone 
published in 1861. It may be of interest to record 
the earlier date, and to draw attention to a point 
with regard to the development of the translation 
prior to its appearance in print. 

The correspondent who opened the discussion in 
‘Notes and Queries’ in 1860 quoted the transla- 
tion, three verses only, and inquired for the name 
of the translator. A reply appeared in 1861 giving 
Mr. Gladstone’s name and a reference to the little 
volume of translations then recently published and 
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also the fourth verse, 1848 being given as the date 
when the translation was made. 

It appears now that prior to 1848, viz., in 1845 
(at least) a Latin translation of three verses was 
extant. It may be that the fourth verse was added 
in 1848. 

The copy here given in facsimile is from the 
Scrap Book already referred to, but the correspon- 
dence in ‘ Notes and Queries’ implies that other 
copies of these three verses were in existence, 
possibly printed in some periodical without Mr. 
Gladstone’s name being attached. 

It may be convenient to give the fourth verse 
for the sake of completeness. * It should come 
between 1 and 2 of the facsimile. 


‘Coram Te, nec justus forem 
Quamvis tota vi laborem, 
Nec si fide nunquam cesso, 
Fletu stillans belies: 
Tibi soli tantum munus; 
Salva me, Salvator unus!’ 


Joun BALLINGER. 































THE PETITION OF SWEYNHEYM 
AND PANNARTZ TO SIXTUS IV. 


WX HAT little information we possess as 
“to the career of Conrad Sweynheym 
. and Arnold Pannartz, the first printers 
my at Rome, has hitherto largely derived 
\ )from one single source. This is the 
famous appeal to Pope Sixtus IV written in the 
name of the two partners by their editor, Bishop 
Joannes Andreae of Aleria, and prefixed to the fifth 
volume of their edition of Nicolaus de Lyra’s 
‘Postilla super Bibliam’ (Hain *10363), com- 
pleted 13th March, 1472. ‘We first among the 
Germans, Sweynheym and Pannartz are made to 
say, ‘brought the printing art to Rome, at great 
labour and expense. We battled against diffi- 
culties which others refused to meet, and as a 
result our money is spent, and our house is full of 
unsold quires, but empty of the means of sub- 
sistence. Broken in strength we implore your 
gracious help, in return for which we will gladly 
give you as many copies of our handiwork as you 
choose to have.’ Such is the substance of the 
appeal, which is followed by the catalogue of the 
printers’ productions, together with the number of 
copies of each work struck off. 
The document has, of course, been well known 
to students of early printing ever since the date of 
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Audiffredi’s Catalogus, if not earlier, but it seems 
to have escaped attention that the Bishop of 
Aleria’s flowing periods were reinforced by a 
direét and very businesslike petition addressed to 
the Pope by Sweynheym and Pannartz in person, 
although the evidence for this has been in print 
for nearly twenty years. It is contained in an 
article by Dr. Joseph Schlecht, entitled ‘Sixtus 
IV und die deutschen Drucker in Rom,’ occupy- 
ing pp. 207-11 of a ‘ Festschrift zum elfhundert- 
jahrigen Jubilaium des deutschen Campo Santo in 
Rom,’ edited by Dr. Stephan Ehses and published 
at Freiburg i. B. in 1897. Dr. Schlecht came 
across this most interesting and valuable record 
while looking through a volume of miscellaneous 
petitions’ presented in the first year of Sixtus IV 
(roth August, 1471-gth August, 1472) ; its precise 
date is not indicated, but it must be supposed to 
have synchronized more or less closely;with the 
date of the preface to the Lyra quoted above, and 
may thus be assigned to March, 1472. The name 
of Bishop Joannes, in the form ‘Io. An. Aleriensis,’ 
is written in the margin, presumably as that of the 
backer of the petition. The text runs as follows: 


Supplicant sanétitati vestre deuoti oratores vestri 
Conradus Sweynheym et Arnoldus Pannartz clerici 
Maguntine et Coloniensis diocesis impressores librorum 
circa domum Maximi, quatenus eis specialem gratiam 
facientes de duobus canonicatibus duarum cathedra- 
lium etiam metropolitanarum vel collegiatarum cum 
reseruatione totidem inibi prebendarum etiam maiorum 
ac dignitatum personatus administrationis vel officii etiam 


* Arch, Secr. Vatic. Supplic. Sixti IV, An, 1°, tom, 1. 
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curatorum et electorum alterius earundem ecclesiarum ; 
necnon de uno vel duobus beneficio seu beneficiis eccle- 
siastico vel ecclesiasticis, etiam si alterum cum cura dignitas 
personatus aut decanatus vel archipresbyteratus ruralis, 
seu quodlibet ipsorum canonicatus et prebenda admini- 
stratio vel officium etiam curatorum vel electorum in 
eisdem ecclesiis fuerit seu fuerint vacans vel vacatura, 
spectantia communiter vel diuisim ad collationem etc. 
omnium et singulorum collatorum seu collatricum secu- 
larium vel regularium per eos in confectione litterarum 
ubilibet eligendorum etiam ratione dignitatum etc. eisdem 
Conrado et Arnoldo prouidere dignemini de gratia speciali 
cum non obstantibus et clausulis oportunis. 

Et sub data kalendis ianuarii pontificatus vestri anno 
primo. 

Et ad duas collationes et totidem beneficia. 

Et ad canonicatus et prebendam in cathedralibus etiam 
metropolitanis. 

Et ad dignitates ac supradictas prebendas in eisdem. 

Et cum derogationé statuti de optando. 

Et quod non obstantibus ipsorum oratorum habeantur 
pro expressis. 

Et cum clausulis absolucionis a censuris etc. quoad 
effectum etc. 

Et quod littere apostolice desuper ubique gratis expe- 
diantur, etiam in taxa abbreviatorum. 


At the end of the main petition the Pope has 
written ‘Fiat ut petitur de expectatiuis pro am- 
bobus,’ while along the margin, so as to include 
the whole document, are added the words ‘ Fiat 
ut supra. F.’ 

Bibliographically speaking, the chief interest of 
this petition lies in the first lines, which tell us, 
what we did not know before, that Sweynheym 
and Pannartz were clerics, like so many of their 
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fellow-craftsmen both at Rome and elsewhere. 
Sweynheym, it is to be presumed, was of the 
diocese of Mainz, and Pannartz of the diocese 
of Cologne; this would certainly support the con- 


jeCtural identification of ‘Sweynheym’ with the 


village of Schwanheim on the Main between Mainz 
and Frankfort, but on the other hand seems to dis- 
pose of the statement that Pannartz was a native 
of Prague—a statement which the present writer 
has not been able to trace to its source, although it 
appears to be comparatively modern. As for the 
substance of the petition, it is clear that the two 
partners, having once made up their minds to beg, 
begged hardily. Their demands (as summarized 
by Dr. Schlecht) are, firstly, a canonry each in a 
cathedral church, with the prebends attaching 
thereto, even though these should be ‘major’ 
prebends, or conditional on personal ministry: 
secondly, one or two benefices each, even though 
these should be conneéted with a rural deanery or 
other office (for which a locum tenens would 
have to be found), conferable in any diocese what- 
soever, in whosesoever gift the benefice might 
ordinarily be: further, the bull conferring these 
favours to be dated back to the first of January of 
the first year of the Pontificate and all necessary 
absolutions and immunities to be taken as granted: 
finally, all official fees to be remitted, even those 
payable to the Apostolic Chancellery itself. The 
whole document, no doubt in accordance with 
precedent, is as formally and methodically drawn 
up as any contract or conveyance. 

It has hitherto been usual to suppose that the 
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Pope turned a deaf ear to the printers’ appeal. 
The record under discussion shows that, on the 
contrary, he accorded all that they asked of him 
freely and fully. No doubt the Bishop of Alleria, 
whom he had just appointed chief librarian of the 
Vatican Library, proved a powerful advocate on 
their behalf, but in any case Sixtus IV was not 
the man to refuse his help to so notable a pair of 
craftsmen as Sweynheym and Pannartz. Presum- 
ably it was his timely assistance that enabled the 
firm to carry on for rather more than another 
twelvemonth, though how or where the Pope’s 
gratia exspectatiua was converted into cash we do 
not know; the Bishop of Aleria, whose prefaces 
might have told us, severed his conneétion with 
printing as soon as possible after taking up his 
new post, overjoyed to be quit of the drudgery of 
editing Latin texts.' The partnership was dis- 
solved after the completion of an edition of Pliny’s 
‘Natural History’ on 7th May, 1473.7. Pannartz 
resumed printing alone about eighteen months 
later and died in 1476, Sweynheym, who devoted 
himself to map-engraving, was dead by 1478. 

V. ScHOLDERER. 


' See his prefatory letter to the first part of the Lyra (13th 
November, 1471). 

The Polybius, bearing the printed date, ‘Mm.cccc.Lxxul. die 
iouis ultima decembris’ Hain *13246), was in faét completed on 
the last day of the year 1472, this, and not the last day of 1473, 
falling on a Thursday. 
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REVIEWS. 


Catalogue of the Christie Collection, comprising the 
printed books and manuscripts bequeathed to the 
Library of the University of Manchester by the 
late Richard Copley Christie, LL.D. Compiled 
under the direction of Charles W. E. Leigh, 
librarian of the Untversity. Manchester, at the 
University Press, Longmans Green & Co., London. 
1915. pp. xvi. §36. Price.215. met. 


¥£ HEN a notable colleétor bequeaths his 
@ library to an institution, there is only 
A TA J one adequate acknowledgment which 
A |S ty can be made, the preparation of a special 
y catalogue which shall form a permanent 
record of the tastes and skill of the donor and the 
success which attended his efforts. Only in this 
way can the individuality of his gift be preserved and 
it be made possible for some outline of his own 
personality to build itself up in the imagination of 
the students who use his books. It has taken the 
University of Manchester fourteen years to offer 
this tribute to Mr. Christie, but the catalogue now 
before us is so excellent that we are sure he would 
have been content to wait. The colleétion, which 
comprises some eight thousand volumes, is cata- 
logued under authors mainly according to the rules 
of the English and American Library Associations. 
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The titles appear to have been carefully transcribed, 
with the aid of the proper typographical sorts for 
the contractions. An element of confusion is intro- 
duced by the names in cross-references being printed 
in the same types as those in the main titles; other- 
wise the arrangement is clear, and everything as it 
should be. This might still have been the case, 
and save for the two-page introduétion in which 
Mr. Christie gave a little expansion to his state- 
ment that the colleétion was ‘formed with a view 
of illustrating and enabling its owner to study the 
Renaissance, and especially the classical Renaissance 
of Italy and France,’ readers might have been left 
to dig for themselves for the special interest which 
attaches to it. Even so, they might have been 
grateful for tiie information as to owners, etc., given 
in the notes to the author-entries; how much 
greater must be their gratitude when they find all 
this information and much more besides neatly 
gathered up in a series of Appendices! The first 
Appendix, of ‘ Previous Owners of Christie books,’ 
has a double interest. It enables us to count up 
Mr. Christie’s thirty-four specimens from the library 
of De Thou, and the sixty-two which bear the 
hardly less pleasing marks of ownership by Michael 
Wodhull, and to imagine him, pencil in hand, 
marking numerous sale catalogues and rejoicing 
over his successful bids. His largest purchases 
seem to have been at the Sunderland sale, at which 
he bought nearly two hundred and fifty books, 
among them thirty-four of the 798 editions of 
Horace which he was pleased to bring together, the 
only one of his hobbies with which we find it hard 
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to sympathize, since to pile up editions of the same 
book seems to us the most barren form of collecting. 
Mr. Christie must have had some hundred and fifty 
! ooks from the library of his friend Mark Pattison, 
some seventy from Syston Park, and nice little 
parcels from the Lakelands, Crossley, Gaisford, 
Gennadius and other notable sales. Appendix II 
gives a chronological list of his incunabula, thirty- 
six of them Greek and about a hundred and 
seventy Latin. Appendix III, of ‘ Books printed 
by continental printers up to 1550,’ is in some 
respects the most important of all, since this was 
Mr. Christie’s special hunting ground, whereas other 
copies of his fifteenth century books are to be found 
in most great libraries. Of books written and printed 
by Etienne Dolet he had no fewer than forty-five, 
of seven of which no other copy is recorded and of 
ten others only one. Of books printed by mem- 
bers of the Gryphius family of Lyons we reckon 
that he possessed more than five hundred, the date 
limit of the Appendix being very sensibly extended 
a few years in order to cover their entire activity. 
This is also done in the case of the Aldi, in whose 
books also Mr. Christie was rich, though here he 
shared his taste with many other collectors. Of the 
Lyonnese counterfeits nearly fifty are here listed, 
besides ten from other presses. Appendix IV 
arranges the continental printers topographically ; 
V lists the English books printed up to 1640; VI 
is an index of Latin geographical names; VII 
draws attention to three books printed on vellum ; 
VIII lists the notable bindings, among them nearly 
thirty by Roger Payne, nearly twenty by Charles 
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Lewis, and fifteen by the Deromes; IX gives the 
names of the Library-Catalogues (including sale- 
catalogues) in the collection. All this is very 
much indeed as it should be, and we hope that the 
smaller but somewhat similar bequest by Professor 
Bywater to the Bodleian Library may, even in the 
hard times which are ahead of us, be as piously 
commemorated. Mr. Leigh has started the Biblio- 
graphical Series of the Publications of the Uni- 
versity of Manchester with a good piece of work. 
May it be followed by others of the same quality. 


Franklin and his Press at Passy: an account of the 
books, pamphlets, and leaflets printed there, in- 
cluding the long-lost ‘ Bagatelles.’ By Luther S. 
Livingston. New York, the Grolier Club, 1914. 
pp. xt. 216. 


This is the last and the best of the many con- 
tributions to bibliography made by Mr. Livingston 
during his too short life. It is good to know that 
he had the pleasure of seeing a copy of it before 
he died, last Christmas, a pleasure all the greater in 
this case because the book is printed by Mr. Bruce 
Rogers, and must be reckoned among his most 
complete successes. We give it a high place 
among Mr. Livingston’s works, partly because it 
has more literary qualities than his bibliographies 
gave him an opportunity to display, partly because 
of the amount of new material which has been 
skilfully tracked down and brought together. The 
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‘ Bagatelles ’ are amusing little pieces in French or 
English printed by Franklin at his private press at 
Passy. References were known to ten of them, 
but only one could be located in its original edition. 
Mr. Livingston has described and illustrated with 
facsimiles nine of the ten and in addition six others, 
of which the existence had hitherto only been 
guessed. The facsimiles, we may note in passing, 
each of a single page, are so tantalizing in the way 
they break off in the midst of some humorous 
sentence, that they have inspired us with a very 
real desire to read the ‘ Bagatelles’ in a less frag- 
mentary form. Mr. Livingston identifies, also, 
other pieces printed by Franklin about the same 
time, shows how Franklin during his stay in France 
was continually (from 1777 onwards) buying type, 
and then transports us to Philadelphia, where we 
find the ex-Minister engaged in his favourite form 
of benevolence, that of helping struggling young 
printers, the recipient of his favours in this instance 
being a young Philadelphian named Francis Childs. 
Childs was rather a troublesome person to help, 
and Franklin was admirably patient under his 
complaints of imperfections in the founts supplied, 
and even under his failure to keep his promises to 
pay. A final chapter describes and illustrates 
various books and pamphlets printed for Franklin 
by Paris printers in addition to the booklets 
he printed himself at Passy. ‘It is not often,’ 
Mr. Livingston wrote at the end of his opening 
chapter, ‘that a bibliographer can find such an 
interesting and almost unworked field for his 
endeavors.’ It is not often, we may add, that a 
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field is worked with such thoroughness and skill. 
To those who knew Mr. Livingston his personality 
counted for far more than all his books, but it is 
sad to think that we shall have no more of the 


books. 
A. W. P. 











